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Part 4: 
At last, 
a suspect 


who seems 
to fit 


Editor's note: This articie is the fourth in 
a series examining in exhaustive detail the 
story of Ted Bundy and the crimes for 
which he is charged and others for which 
he is a suspect. 

, In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 
lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 
not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different form, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 


By RON WOLF, DAVID MERRILL 
and STEVEN WINN 
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OWARD THE END of ski 
[ieor the higher sun and 
warmer days turn the slopes of 
Aspen Mountain and the streets of 
the city to slush. The crowds dwin- 
dle and only the diehards remain to 
close the lifts and shut down the 
town for two months of recupera- 
tion. Memorial Day would arrive 
all too soon and the clumsy Win- 
nebegos, the pachyderms of the 
Rockies, would be pouring into 
Aspen from Texas and Ohio. 

At times in early April, navigat- 
ing the streets is a treacherous ex- 
ercise. Puddles of snowmelt dur- 
ing the day turn to sheets of ice at 
night. April 1975 was such a time. 

Connie Sprigs [fictitious name] 
parked her car and hurried into 
Little Nell’s to rendezvous with 
friends. The ski instructor realized 
she missed connections with her 
associates and retreated immedi- 


ately to survey a few of the other 
nearby hangouts. Outside Nell’s, 
on the corner and in front of the 
real-estate office, stood a young 
man on crutches, his right foot 
held up behind him as if his ankle 
had been twisted in a skiing acci- 
dent. Such injuries are common in 
Aspen, but to Connie this casualty 
seemed inexplicably out of place. 
Maybe it was the wrinkled black 
trench coat where downfill parkas 
and sheepskin jackets are univer- 
sal. Maybe the ungloved hands. 
Maybe the dull black shoes instead 
of boots. She didn’t pay much 
attention to the incongruities as 
she hustled toward this unusual 
stranger who momentarily lost his 
balance and dropped his briefcase. 

Connie retrieved it, and as he 
thanked her he asked if she would 
help him to his car a block away. 
Supposedly some friends were to 
pick him up on the corner but who 
knows what happened to them. 
She agreed and carried the brief- 
case down Hunter Street as the 
man followed behind. 

“How did you hurt your leg; she 
asked. 

He didn’t answer but merely 
stared back at her through black, 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

“How far is your car?” 

“A little farther,” he replied, still 
staring and walking cioser behind 
her now, very close. 

Connie thought it was odd that 
he didn’t really use the crutches as 
he picked his way down the slip- 
pery street. They just trailed him. 
He walked easily, not limping, not 
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Ted Bundy after his arrest in Salt Lake County in Oct. 19 
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kidnapping and attempted assault. Even before he was charged, Bundy was the 
leading suspect in crimes in seven jurisdictions. 





the street to the first familiar 
refuge, Little Annie’s. 

Once safely inside, Connie 
peered out to see if she had been 
followed, but the man on crutches 
had vanished. 

As her fear subsided she called 
the police and told them what had 
happened. He was in his late 20s, 
about 170 pounds, with dark hair 
which was greasy and pushed to 
the side of his high forehead. He 
was clean-shaven and his com- 
plexion was very pale. His shoes 
had tassles on them and his feet 
were getting wet as they walked. 





“Where's the car?” she insisted as they reached 


the next corner. 


“A little farther,” he replied. “What's the 


matter? Can't you carry a briefcase for a cripple?” 





favoring either leg. She speeded up 
because he seemed to be crowding 
her, but he maintained the pace, 
then moved even closer. 

“Where's the car?” she insisted 
as they reached the next corner. 

“A little farther,” he replied once 
more. “What's the matter? Can't 
you carry a briefcase for a crip- 
ple?” 

Suddenly, Connie was fright- 
ened. “Look, buddy, you're full of 
shit; she snapped as she thrust the 
briefcase at him and dashed down 


and Aspen is Grand Junction, 
he county seat of Mesa County. 
In April 1975 Milo Vig of the 
county sheriff's department was 
only vaguely aware of the Caryn 
Campbell murder which had taken 
place 130 miles away. The circum- 
stances of the Campbell case bore 
only a superficial resemblance to 
the problem he was worrying 
about. 
The body of a young woman had 
been found by the side of Inter- 
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state 70 in DeBeque Canyon about 
27 miles east of Grand Junction. 
She had been strangled manually 
and was nude except for a blue 
sapphire ring and necklace con- 
sisting of a small wooden cross on 
a gold chain. She probably weighed 
120 pounds, had brown eyes and 
dark brown shoulder-length hair 
which she wore parted in the mid- 
dle. She had pierced ears and wore 
contact lenses. 

The condition of the corpse led 
Vig to conclude that the murder 
might somehow be connected to an 
occult group. The victim had seven 
slash wounds across the chest and 
an unusual cross was carved in her 
breast. 

Vig struggled for six months to 
identify the woman until Jan. 11, 
1975, when the contact-lense pre- 
scription and dental data of the vic- 
tim were matched with those of 
Sandra Weaver, 18, of Arcadia, 
Wisc. Weaver had left home to 
travel with her parents’ consent 
and was known to have been in 
Salt Lake City on July 1, 1974, the 
day before she was found dead in 
Mesa County. Vig still had no leads 
in the case nine months later. 

Soon he and other investigators 
in Mesa County were to be faced 
with another, equally perplexing 
problem. 

About 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
on Sunday, April 6, 1975, Denise 
Oliverson had a spat with her hus- 
band and left her house on the 
south edge of Grand Junction on her 
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yellow bicycle heading north toward 
her parent's home. 

The weather was unusually 
warm; temperatures were in the 
mid-60s that afternoon. Denise 
wore levis and an Indian-print 
blouse with long green sleeves but 
no jacket as she pedaled away. 

The following day a yellow 
bicycle and a pair of shoes were 
found beneath the viaduct where 
U.S. 50, the main road into Grand 
Junction from the south, crosses a 
railline near the Colorado River 
about a half mile from the Liver- 
son house. Police put the bicycle in 
the property room figuring that 
the owner would eventually re- 
port it as lost or stolen. 

At first, Denise's disappearance 
passed unnoticed. Her husband 
assumed she stayed with her par- 
ents, but the folks didn't know she 
was coming and therefore sus- 
pected nothing. Only when the 
parties compared notes on Tues- 
day did they discover Denise's ab- 
sence. Police were notified and the 
yellow bicycle was quickly indenti- 
fied as the missing woman’s. 

The subsequent investigation led 
nowhere after the feuding hus- 
band volunteered for a polygraph 
test and was eliminated as a sus- 


pect. 
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. Rosebud 


The case of Denise Oliverson be- 
came the third such abduction in 
sparsely populated Western Colo- 
rado within a period of three 
months, joining those of Caryn 
Campbell and Julie Cunningham. 
Like Cunningham, Oliverson has 
never been seen since, and her 
body has not been found. 

About the same time Denise 
Oliverson vanished, Jake Teppler, 
the promising suspect uncovered in 
the Campbell case, was located in 
Rosebud, Ore. His capture cli- 
maxed an intensive two-week po- 
lice search. Though hostile and un- 


OR Shelley Robertson, June 
F> 1975, was one of the most 
miserable days of her short life. 
Her boyfriend Ron, a graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines, was 
leaving Golden that day to take a 
new job in California, and she was 
staying behind. Shelley's brother 
noticed that she was crying as she 
left her apartment in West Denver 
with Ron in his red Karman Ghia 
that Friday afternoon for their last 
couple of hours together. His de- 
parture came at a particularly dif- 
ficult time for Shelley. 
At 24 she was still finding her- 





Several of Ted's cronies recall a peculiar incident 
involving some evenly spaced scratches on his face. 
They teased him about his sex life, but he 
explained that a tree branch had cut him 


cooperative when questioned by 
investigators, Teppler answered 
questions about his travels. Yeah, 
he had been in Colorado in early 
January, even in the Wildwood Inn. 
Yeah, he said “Here kitty, kitty” to 
a woman there. So what? 

He left Aspen a day later and 
drove to Los Angeles looking for 
work along the way. Teppler claimed 
he spent a month in San Diego, then 
drifted up the West Coast to Ore- 
gon where he planted trees for 
awhile. His alibis checked out so he 
couldn't have been involved in the 
Cunningham and Oliverson cases. 
Then he passed a polygraph test an 
his knowledge of Caryn Campbell 
and his Aspen activities. Reluc- 
tantly Mike Fisher, the Aspen in- 
vestigator, concluded that Teppler 
was a weak suspect in the Colo- 
rado cases. However, information 
on the itinerant flasher was sent 
to other jurisdictions with missing 
women for many months after- 
ward. So far, no one has estab- 
lished a firm connection. 

It was another dead end. 


‘Even as Jake Teppler sat in the 
jail, another young 
woman in Colorado was abducted. 
Melarie Suzanne Cooley, an 18- 
year-old student, failed to return 


home from high school in Neder- ` 


land on April 15, 1975. Like the 
others, she had long brown hair 
and was wearing jeans when she 
disappeared. 


Cooley’s body was found two 
weeks later by a county work crew 
along a side road in Coal Creek 
Canyon in a mountainous area 
about 15 miles from her home. Un- 
like the others, she was fully 
clothed and had been bound with a 
green nylon cord and blindfolded 
with a dirty pillowcase. The un- 
sanitary nature of the pillowcase 
led police to suspect that the crime 
might have been the work of a 
“hippie-type” individual. Although 
her blouse was ripped open, Cooley 
had not been sexually assaulted. Her 
skull had been crushed by two blows 
with a rock weighing perhaps as 
much as 45 pounds. 


The Boulder County Sheriff's 
Department questioned the family 
and Melanie’s classmates, and came 
up with two suspects. Information 
on the two was circulated to the 
other jurisdictions in the states 
with missing women, but once 
again, no connections could be 
made. 
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self. Shelley had tried college, tak- 
ing classes at the Red Rocks cam- 
pus of Community College. She 
had traveled extensively around 
the western United States, Can- 
ada and Alaska, generally by hitch- 
hiking. In between school and her 
travels she worked at a succession 
of odd jobs in the Denver area. At 
various times she drove a Jeffer- 
son County school bus, worked in 
a nursery and helped her father as 
a part-time bookkeeper and binder 
in his printing shop. That spring 
she joined a transactional analysis 
therapy group in Wheat Ridge. 

Ron’s departure left her despon- 
dent, and Shelley turned to her 
family and friends that weekend 
for consolation and support. On 
Saturday she attended a church 
picnic on Flagstaff Mountain in 
Boulder with a woman she also 
knew as a fellow student from the 
Red Rocks campus. The church pic- 
nic was the last time Roberta Rob- 
ertson ever saw her daughter. 
Shelley spent Saturday night with 
her friend. Sunday evening she 
went to the park for several hours 
with two of her older brothers, 
who noticed that she was still de- 
pressed. 

On Tuesday morning Shelley 
was scheduled to begin work again 
at her father’s shop, but failed to 
arrive. At first Elmer Robertson 
didn’t think anything might be 
wrong because his daughter was 
not always dependable, but by 
noon he called one of his sons who 
began to ask questions among 
Shelley’s friends. Quickly the 
brother learned that she had been 
seen in the vicinity of Tony’s bar at 
35th and Sheridan in Denver on 
Monday night getting into an old 
red pickup truck with a bearded, 
bushy-haired stranger. Moments 
before she had talked about going 
to work at the shop the next morn- 
ing, so she obviously wasn’t plan- 
ning to run away. 

Shelley didn’t return home Mon- 
day night, but she made a couple of 
phone calls to find out if any of her 
boyfriend Ron’s pals or relatives 
had heard from him. Her apart- 
ment showed no sign of a strug- 
gle, and all her belongings seemed 
to be there, but it was unlike her to 
leave her two pet dogs unat- 
tended. 

Shelley Robertson's nude body 
was found two months later on 
Aug. 23, 1975, in an abandoned 
mine shaft near the base of Ber- 
thoud Pass. The badly decomposed 


corpse was discovered by two stu- 
dents from the Colorado School of 
Mines who were conducting a re- 
search project for Amax Inc., 
which operates the Henderson mo- 
lybdenum mine in the area. 

At first the cause of death was 
not apparent because of the dete- 
riorated condition of the corpse. 
Investigators from the Clear Creek 
County Sheriffs Department soon 
figured out that Shelley Robert- 
son had been bound with duct tape 
and had been struck several times 
on the head. 

In accordance with standard po- 
lice procedures, the investigation 
focused on people who knew the 
victim—friends, relatives, fellow 
students, members of her therapy 
group—and on known sex offen- 
ders in the area. The inquiry had 
been underway for less than a 
week before another name was 
added to the list of suspects— 
Theodore Robert Bundy. 


spring of 1975, as police in Utah 

and Colorado struggled for leads 
to the frightening string of sex 
murders which engulfed both 
states, Ted Bundy led the life of a 
mediocre law student. However, in 
retrospect, there were a number of 
disturbing aspects of his existence 
during this period. 

He moved to Salt Lake City from 
Seattle in September 1974 and 
found an apartment in an old barn- 
roofed house in one of Salt Lake 
City’s “Avenues” near the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Fall quarter law 
classes began, but none of his fel- - 
low students remembers him at- 
tending very much. Bundy's pro- 
fessors tell a similar story. They 
had to arrange special examina- 
tions so Ted could complete the fall 
quarter—mostly with Cs. 

Bundy traveled considerably that 
fall, putting up to 1500 miles a 
month on his Volkswagen Bug. On 
Friday, Oct. 18, he phoned Mela- 
nie in Seattle after 11 p.m., eager 
to talk about his upcoming week- 
end hunting trip with her father. 
On other occasions Bundy accom- 
panied him on such trips in the 
family trailer. Ted loved the out- 
doors. 

Beyond that, however, his move- 
ments and habits that fall were dif- 
ficult to trace. There had been a 
friend, who lived across the hall 
and smoked dope with Ted; he re- 
portedly had moved to Toronto. 
And there was a woman Ted dated 
a bit, the daughter of a lawyer. 
Their few dates were college cli- 
chés: a football game, a trip to a 
nearby ski resort, a few beers at 
The Pub in Trolley Square. She 
liked Ted at the time, she recalled 
many months later. 


In January 1975, following a visit 
to Seattle during the semester 
break, Ted Bundy finally began 
showing up for his law classes. 
Other students, who met him for 
the first time then, recall him as 
friendly, likable, a good mixer. They 
drank with him a bit, and one 
drove with him to Oregon in the 
spring. Several of Ted's cronies re- 
call a slightly peculiar incident in- 
volving some evenly spaced 
scratches on his face. They teased 
him lightly about his sex life, but 
Bundy backed them off, explain- 
ing a tree branch had cut him while 
he was riding a horse. 

In May Ted had a visitor from 
Seattle, a former co-worker from 
his days at Olympia. She recalls: 


[:: THE FALL of 1974 and the 
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“Ted lived in an upstairs unit of an 
old converted house. There were 
lots of plants, and the place was 
tidy and well organized. He had 
one Mozart record, I remember, 
which he played over and over 
again. It was spring in the hills, and 
we went horse-back riding. Oh, 
that was a beautiful day.” 

At the time, Ted was barely 
scraping by with the help of stu- 
dent loans and a few odd jobs. He 
was a part-time manager of the 
building where he lived, and he 
also worked as a night guard at a 
university residence hall for $2.10 
an hour. On the first of June he 
was asked to resign the guard job 
for consistently showing up late, or 
drunk, or not at all. 

Summer came, and Ted made a 
quick drive back to Seattle for a 
visit. Shortly after returning to 
Salt Lake City and enrolling for the 
summer session, he was invited to 
a barbecue at the home of a Salt 
Lake prosecutor. (Bundy had not 
lost his inadvertent touch for 
ironic detail). There he met a 
young woman whom he dated, 
pleasantly enough, until August, 
when suddenly he began drinking 
more than usual and then abruptly 
stopped calling. 

It puzzled the woman; she had 
liked him well enough. But Ted had 
something else to brood about on 
his own. 





Bundy’s apartment house on First Avenue in Salt Lake City. Colleagues report 


he was an indifferent student who seldom attended classes. 





Hayward’s neighbors in Gran- 

ger, Utah, to have a Utah High- 
way Patrol sergeant living in their 
tract. After 23 years on the force, 
Hayward had developed the useful 
habit of remembering license plate 
numbers. He knew almost every 
plate in his neighborhood. 

About 2:30 a.m. on Aug. 16, 


K MUST BE comforting for Bob 


1975, a gray/white Volkswagen 
drove past Hayward as he sat in 
front of his home in the patrol car. 
He didn't recognize the plate num- 
ber. 

About 10 minutes later, a Salt 
Lake County patrol car called for a 
back-up on another traffic prob- 
lem. As Hayward drove up Brock 
Street to answer the call, the same 


VW pulled out from the curb and 
sped away, easily exceeding the 
speed limit. The highway patrol- 
man flipped on his car's lights and 
chased the fleeing Volkswagen 
once around the block, back onto 
Brock Street and out onto Thirty- 
fifth South. No match for the 
speed of the patrol car, the Volks- 
wagen was soon forced to pull over 
into the darkened lot of a gas sta- 
tion on the corner of Twenty- 
seventh West and Thirty-fifth 
South. A man emerged from the 
car and walked over to meet Hay- 
ward, who asked for a driver's li- 
cense. “Theodore Robert Bundy, 
565 First Avenue, Salt Lake” 

“You ran a couple of stops back 
there” Hayward said. 

“I was lost in the subdivision, of- 
ficer,” Bundy replied. “I guess I got 
a little confused” 

But Hayward was suspicious, 
first because Bundy had “rab- 
bitted” on him and second because 
he'd seen him leave the subdivi- 
sion and return from the main 
road. Sgt. Hayward peered more 
closely at the interior of the car. 
The front passenger seat was rest- 
ing on its side in the back seat. On 
the front lay a crowbar, a ski mask, 
an ice pick and some other tools. 
Hayward radioed for assistance. 

“What are you doing in Granger 
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You may be if you haven’t been paying much 
attention to when and how you place your 
calls. But here are three ways you can keep 
in touch with old friends and still keep your 
long distance charges to a minimum. 

Dial direct. Whenever an operator places 
your call, it costs more than if you dialed it 





| yourself. So check the directory for the area 
code you need, dial the number yourself, and 
watch your long distance costs go down. 





800 S. Colorado Blvd. 
7 68 





Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 
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Calling during off-peak hours. Perhaps you 
already know that all long distance rates go 
down on weekdays after 5 p.m. But did you 
know that any direct dial call after that time 
to any point in Colorado costs 20% less and 
out of state calls cost 35% less? You save even 
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Let your feet make 
a place for themselves. 


Skinchanger Leather Co. 


Villa Italia Center 
7200 W. Alameda at Wadsworth 


Denver. CO 80226 936-1079 








- too much 
long distance calls? 











for your 





more, a full 60%, if you call during the week 
between 11 p.m. and 8 a.m., or on weekends 
until 5 p.m. on Sunday. Check your telephone 
directory for information about similar 
discounts for holiday calls that you make 
without the operator’s assistance. 
Take advantage of the 60-second bargain call. 
Perhaps you haven’t heard that you no longer 
pay a three-minute minimum rate on your 
long distance calls. So now it will cost you even 
less for those brief calls you make to confirm 
reservations or travel plans—or just to give 
short messages to friends and relatives. 
Remember then, for 
the best value in long 
distance calls, take 
advantage of these 
special rates. And 
always dial direct. 
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at this hour, Mr. Bundy?” 

“I've just come from the Red- 
wood Drive-In. I saw The Towering 
Inferno” 

Hayward checked: The Towering 
Inferno wasn't playing at the Red- 
wood. Confronted with this dis- 
crepancy, Bundy simply repeated 
that he was lost. Although caught 
in a lie, he didn't seem fearful or 
nervous. On the contrary, Bundy 
was very congenial, stressing over 
and over again that he wanted to 
cooperate. When the backup ar- 
rived, the officers made a more 
thorough search of the Volks- 
wagen. In the trunk they discov- 
ered a brown gym bag with a pair 
of women's panti hose with eye, 
nose and mouth holes, a ski mask, 
handcuffs (Janabrand from Spain), 
pieces of rope and strips of cloth 
torn from a bedsheet, a flashlight 
and plastic garbage bags. Bundy 
said these items were “just junk” 
he happened to have in his car. 

At 3 a.m. Bundy was booked for 
attempting to evade an officer. Po- 
lice kept his car, but released him 
on his own recognizance. 


ODAY it would strike Bundy 
forores as no small irony 
that, on one police report, 
“Utah Highway Patrol” reads 
“Utah Hayward Patrol” Granger's 
own Sgt. Bob Hayward is the 
brother of Capt. Pete Hayward of 
the Salt Lake County Sheriff's of- 
fice—the man who, according to 
one source, had been told by his 
superiors to find a suspect in the 
Utah murders—“or else” 

Bundy’s friends—those who are 
certain of his innocence—point to 
the improbable roles of the Hay- 
ward brothers as evidence that Ted 
Bundy was framed by Utah police. 

The various divisions of the Salt 
Lake County Sheriff's office meet 
regularly to discuss their current 
cases. On Monday, Aug. 18, the 
chief of the burglary division re- 
ported Ted Bundy's arrest over the 
weekend and the discovery of panti 
hose, handcuffs and the other 
items found in his car. 

It all might have ended rather 
routinely if detective Jerry Thomp- 
son from homicide hadn't been sit- 
ting in on the meeting that morn- 
ing. He recalls: “The name Ted 
Bundy began to rattle around in 
my head because I'd heard it be- 
fore” 

Suddenly Thompson remem- 
bered. Pete Hayward had men- 
tioned it last Christmas when Mel- 
anie, Bundy's Seattle girlfriend, 
had called. Yes, Hayward had told 
Melanie, he would agree to look at 
a photo. Otherwise, Hayward told 
Detective Thompson, he didn’t 
think much of her fears; Melanie 
seemed a little panicky. The name 
alone had stuck. 

Thompson also was stirred by 
the discovery of the handcuffs in 
Bundy's car. The Carol DaRonch 
and Debbie Kent incidents of No- 
vember 1974 were still unsolved. 
Handcuffs were used in the at- 
tempted abduction of DaRonch and 
a handcuff key was found at the 
place where Kent was seen last. 

The consensus was to charge 
Bundy with possession of bur- 


e 


glary tools—the strongest charge 
which could be justified—in order 
to allow police the opportunity to 
question him further and investi- 
gate the unusual coincidences like 
pis handcuffs and Melanie's phone 
call. 

On the morning of Aug. 21, 
1975, then, Bundy was arrested for 
possession of burglary tools and 
questioned in detail on the “junk” 
in his car. Ted claimed he'd found 
the handcuffs in the garbage near 
his apartment. Hed once scuffled 
with a thief stealing a 10-speed 
bike in Seattle and thought they 


“You ever been in Bountiful?” 

“The city just north of Salt 
Lake? I’ve heard about it and have 
probably driven through it, but I’ve 
never been there to speak of” 

Thompson held up the bro- 
chure. 

“Oh, another friend of mine left 
that here. Some kid of his, or 
something, went up there to some 
kind of deal” 

After checking every shelf and 
drawer, Thompson asked Ted if he 
could photograph the VW which 
was now sitting beside the truck 
out back. “No problem?’ Bundy re- 





It all might have ended rather routinely if Jerry 
Thompson from homicide hadn't been at the 
meeting. “The name Ted Bundy began to rattle 
around in my head because I'd heard it before.” 





come in handy next time. The 
panti hose, he said, were worn 
under his ski mask in winter for 
added protection against the cold. 
As for the rope and pieces of torn 
sheet, he said he used them to tie 
his raft together when transport- 
ing it in the VW. The ice pick and 
crowbar were just “common pieces 
of household equipment” 

During the interview, Ted was 
open and very helpful to the dep- 
uty questioning him, even signing 
a consent agreement to search his 
apartment. Later that evening, de- 
tective Jerry Thompson and Sgt. 
John Bernardo took Bundy to his 
upstairs apartment for the search,, 

hey were impressed by its neat 
and well-ordered appearance. Lin- 
ing the walls were the law books 
Ted used in his studies at the uni- 
versity. Eps 

Thompson and Bernardo began 
their work, turning up the follow- 
ing as they looked: a Colorado road 
map and ski brochure for 1974-5 
published by Colorado Ski Coun- 
try U.S.A.; a book from the recre- 
ation center in Bountiful, Utah; a 
gasoline credit-card receipt; a 
phone bill for June 1975, and let- 
ters from Gov. Dan Evans and 
other Washington state political 
figures. They were interested to 
observe that Bundy owned a copy 
of The Joy of Sex, a butcher block and 
an assortment of kitchen knives 
hanging from a bicycle wheel. 

“You in school here?” 

“I’m in my third year studying 
law at the ʻU! I moved to Salt Lake 
in September 1974 to this apart- 
ment and started school. I moved 
with that old truck parked in the 
back, but it doesn’t run now.” 

“Have any other cars?” 

“Just a Volkswagen” 

“You ever been in Colorado, have 
any friends there?” Thompson in- 
quired. 

“No, never been there and I 
don’t know anyone there either. 
That is one state I have never been 
in! 

Thompson picked up the Colo- 
rado map and ski guide and showed 
them to Bundy. 

“Oh, those were left here by a 
friend of mine who was talking 
about how good the skiing was 
over there” 


The search continued. Thomp- ~ 


son began digging around in Bun- 


dy's closet and found several dark. 
sports coats. ånd some :patent:; 
leather shoes. Sgt. Bernardo found 


the Bountiful 
chure. 


Recreation bro- 
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plied, and the detective took pic- 
tures of its numerous dents, 
scratches and rust spots, as well as 
the torn car seat. Bundy accom- 
panied the two back to the county 
jail, and he agreed to talk again 
with police the next morning. 

Early on the morning of Aug. 22, 
however, Bundy’s private attorney, 
John O'Connell, called and said 
that he'd advised his client not to 
talk. He also wanted to rescind the 
search warrant, but discovered it 
was too late. Then O'Connell 
asked: “What are you looking at? 
You're certainly not looking at him 
in regards to the murder of all 
these girls?” 

Detective Forbes told O'Connell 
“No, we just wanted to talk to 
him” 

Later that day, Salt Lake county 
began notifying other police de- 
partments of Bundy's arrest and 
the results of their search. 


IKE FISHER, the investiga- 

tor in Aspen, Colo., knew 

little more about the Caryn 
Campbell murder in August 1975 
than he did in April when his pos- 
sible case against the itinerant Jake 
Teppler dissolved. The situation 
looked bleak, but a single brief 
phone call suddenly changed every- 
thing. Detective Jerry Thompson, 
the investigator from Salt Lake 
City working on the cases there, 
contacted Fisher Aug. 22 to say 
that he had uncovered a new lead. 
Theodore Robert Bundy had been 
arrested on a routine traffic viola- 
tion and was found to have a pair 
of handcuffs in his car and a num- 
ber of other unlikely objects—pos- 
sibly burglary tools or worse— 
which made him a suspect in the 
Utah cases. Thompson explained 
that when he searched Bundy's 
apartment the night before, he 
turned up a few items that might 
point to connections in Colorado: a 
map of the state and a brochure 
listing ski areas there. Thompson 
described other items of interest 
including the gasoline bill from the 
Chevron Oil Company. 

Fisher asked for the account 
number on Bundy's Chevron credit 
card and said he would contact the 
company for purchase records that 
might link Bundy to the Aspen 
area. 

Police in Bountiful, Utah, were 
faced with a similar impasse ‘in 


- their investigation into the disap- 


pearance of Debra Kent. A’ phone 
call from Jerry Thompson also re- 
activated their efforts. Bountiful 


detectives came immediately to 
Salt Lake and took a mug shot back 
with them. Bountiful detective Ira 
Beal showed a packet to Arla Jen- 
sen, the drama teacher who had 
been accosted by a strange man at 
Viewmont High School on the 
night Debbie Kent vanished. Jen- 
sen pulled Bundy’s photo from the 
pile and said, “If you put a mus- 
tache on him, this would be the 
man. The facial features and hair 
are perfect [matches]: 

Detective Thompson called in- 
vestigators in Seattle, advised them 
of developments in Utah and sent 
them a copy of the Bundy mug 
shot for comparison with the “Ted” 
described by witnesses there. The 
information was also sent to Milo . 
Vig in Grand Junction, who was 
still grappling with the Sandra 
Weaver case. 

And Thompson also tried to 
stimulate the interest of police in 
Murray, Utah, who were responsi- 
ble for investigation of the Carol 
DaRonch incident. However, au- 
thorities in Murray were pessi- 
mistic about DaRonch’s ability to 
make a solid, positive identifica- 
tion; from the start her testimony 
and recall of the incident had been 
shaky and inconsistent. Still, they 
told Thompson, go ahead. 

On Monday, Sept. 1, Thompson 
phoned Carol DaRonch, who 
agreed to inspect still another pile 
of suspect photos. Thompson also 
brought along the Polaroids of 
Bundy’s VW. She was unsure about 
the car. 

“I believe that could be the 
Volkswagen, but I cannot make a 
positive identification from those 
pictures,’ she said. “The tear looks 
and resembles the one I remember 
seeing” 

It took her much longer to in- 
spect the pile of mug shots. Ap- 
parently, Carol had developed the 
habit of looking for those faces 
which sparked her memory on the 
first time through. This time she 
pulled Bundy's out and held it in 
her hand while thumbing through 
the rest. She returned the packet 
to Thompson. 

“I don't see anyone in there; she 
said, still holding the last one in 
her hand. 

“What about the one in your 
hand?” the detective asked. 

“Oh, I forgot this” she said, 
handing over the photo. 

“Why did you pull that one out?” 

Carol took another look at it. “I 
don’t know, it looks something like 
him. I really don’t know, I can’t be 
sure, but it does look a lot like 
him?” 

“Are you afraid to identify him?” 
Thompson asked. 

If she saw him in person, she 
thought, then she could tell. 

The next day Bountiful police 
showed Carol a packet of driver’s 
license photos: Bundy's taken in 
mid-December 1974 would more 
closely resemble the way he looked 
on Nov. 8, 1974, than the August 
1975 mug shot would, they be- 
lieved. “This looks like the man” 
Carol said, “if you put a mustache 
on him” Ao 

Encouraged by these tentative 
identifications, police turned up the 
heat. Thompson obtained a sub- 
poena on Sept. 5 in order to ex- 
tract Bundy's telephone ‘records 
from Mountain Bell. The list of his 
long distance calls showed: that he 
had been in touch with his long- 
time Seattle girlfriend, Melanie 
Pattisen, and had contacted a phy- 
sician in Ogden, Utah, 12 times. 
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Thompson made an appointment 
to talk to the doctor. 

Begnning Sept. 4, 1975, Pete 
Hayward and Jerry Thompson took 
Carol DaRonch for four consecu- 
tive days to identify the Volks- 
wagen. Despite her original state- 
ment to Murray police that all she 
could remember were “chips and 
dents,’ Carol now declared that she 
recognized a long, creased dent in 
the passenger door and other nicks 
now painted over, in the rear fen- 
der. The tear in the backseat had 
been repaired; but Carol had seen 
photos taken before. Carol Da- 
Ronch’s shaky “positive ID; soon to 
be hotly disputed in the court- 
room, became part of the growing 
case against Bundy, but it was 
hardly a convincing break. | 

Nevertheless, Thompson and po- 
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lice in Bountiful and Murray, now 
in daily contact with each other, 
were certain they were on the 
right track. If they had any doubts, 
those reservations evaporated 
Sept. 7 when Mike Fisher in Aspen 
reported to Thompson on the re- 
sults of the credit-card inquiries. 
The use of credit-card receipts is 
a common police technique these 
days, and every major oil company 
has an executive in charge of ex- 
pediting the hundreds 'of requests 
for records::In the’ case “af ‘Chev- 
ron, the manto: call is D:E. Cas- 
well in ‘the:-New: Ofleans: “office. 


Caswell quickly sent Ted Bundy's 


purchase records for the first six 
months of 1975:to Kishrer. It, wasa 
bombshell. i 
Bundy’s tredit card `waș: ‘used 
twice in Glenwood, Springs, 40 






miles from Aspen, on Jan. 12, the 
day that Caryn Campbell disap- 
peared from the Wildwood Inn. 

Bundy’s card was used in Silver- 
thorne, 20 miles from Vail, on 
March 15; the same day that Julie 
Cunningham vanished, and again 
on March 16 in nearby Dillon. 

The card was also used in Grand 
Junction on April 6, the same day 
that Denise Oliverson was miss- 
ing. 

“And” during the period, Bundy 
“apparently had used three differ- 
érit license plates on his '68 Volks- 
wagen, two from Utah and one 
from Washington. 

Two days later Thompson drove 
to. Ogden, Utah, about 15 miles 
north of Salt Lake City, to meet 
with the doctor who was so prom- 
inent in Bundy’s phone records. On 


the way Thompson stopped in 
Bountiful to pick up detective Ron 
Ballantyne. They were surprised to 
learn that the physician was the 
father of Bundy’s girlfriend in Se- 
attle, a relationship which had 
been disguised by the fact that Mel- 
anie had a different last name as a 
result of her prior marriage. 

The doctor knew Ted moder- 
ately well and had been hunting 
with him on several occasions. He 
related the suspicions that his 
daughter expressed about Ted a 
year earlier—how Bundy's behav- 
ior had become erratic and how 
Ted resembled the suspect in the 
Lake Sammamish murders. 

The doctor was a general practi- 
tioner, not a psychiatrist, so he 
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couldn't give a professional opin- 
ion, but he thought that Ted Bundy 
might be schizophrenic. 

When Jerry Thompson returned 
to Salt Lake City later that morn- 
ing, he still did not have enough in- 
formation to obtain a warrant to 
arrest Bundy for kidnapping or 
murder, but he wasn't taking any 
chances. He initiated a request to 
begin around-the-clock surveil- 
lance. And he made arrangements 
to fly to Seattle to talk to Melanie 
himself. 


S THE POLICE stake-out of 
A: began, he knew what 
was up almost immediately. 
He warned friends in his apart- 
ment building not to drink on the 
porch and draw attention to the 
place; the police had their eyes out 
for him, he said. 

At the same time, Bundy could 
not resist the temptation to play 
games with the police observers. 
The police reports from the period 
document a cat-and-mouse cha- 
rade: 


Sept. 10, 750 hours: Subject dur- 
ing this period of time was still ex- 
tremely nervous, and appeared to 
be frustrated, he would throw a 
rag on the lawn, he’d walk into the 
house, he would come out of the 
house, he'd walk over and talk 
with a girl, he would go back into 
the house, he came out, sat on the 
porch for awhile, conversation be- 
tween him and girl continued, he 
went over and took something 
from her, went back to the front 
porch, went back into the house, 
got a yellow box, small one, came 
back out, sat on the porch, still 
conversing with this girl, and 
started to repair an object which I 
could not determine what it was. 


So it went for several days, with 
Bundy leading police around the 
neighborhood and onto campus 
where, one officer soberly con- 
cluded, “his purpose was not one of 
study or attending any classes” Fi- 
nally, when Ted began following 
the officers, recording their li- 
cense numbers and photographing 
them, they retreated. 


Which was just as well for Ted; 
he had other things on his mind. 
Earlier in the month he joined the 
Mormon Church and attended a 
church retreat near Bear Lake. And 
he was working on his car. One 
day, in the parking lot across from 
his apartment, he began sanding 
the rust spots, took the bumper off 
and spraypainted primer on the 
front hood. Then he painted some 
dents on the passenger door and 
added new chrome wheel rings. 
Later, at a girlfriend's house, he 
took the seats and mats out and 
gave the interior a thorough clean- 
ing. So thorough, in fact, that it 
prompted one Bundy acquaintance 
to wonder, “Why would anyone 
clean a ratty looking Volkswagen 
so often?” 


Bundy then sanded rust spots on 
the floor and painted them, and fi- 
nally replaced the torn rear seat 
and bought new floor mats. Fi- 
nally he placed a classified ad in the 
newspaper, seeking to sell the car. 


N SEPT. 17 1975, Jerry 

Thompson, Detective Couch 

from Salt Lake County and 
Ira Beal of the Bountiful police 
flew to Seattle, a full year after 
Ted’s girlfriend Melanie first con- 
tacted Seattle police. What she had 
to say was worth hearing. There 
were two interviews, on succes- 
sive days, with Melanie nervously 
chain-smoking her way through. 
Thompson was vitally interested, 
of course, in shedding light on his 
Own cases in Utah. 

Ted did own a fake mustache, 
she told them, a plain brush style 
that didn’t curl. But she couldn't 
help them with the patent leather 
shoes; she'd never seen him wear 
them. 

They wanted to know what Ted 
had told her about his Aug. 16 ar- 
rest. Not much, she said. Ted had 
told her that the search of his car 
was illegal, that police were just 
harassing him; he told her not to 
worry. Did he know the arrest had 
sparked an investigation of him as 
a suspect in the Utah and Wash- 
ington disappearances? He had dis- 
covered, Melanie replied, that “it is 
not a good thing to be named Ted 
in Seattle” 

loward the end of the second 
day Thompson began to share sus- 
picions about Bundy openly with 
Melanie, showing her a photo- 
graph of the things confiscated 
from the VW and observing: 
“Okay, now this might enlighten 
you to why we suspect something 
wrong, very highly unusual, would 
you say that any man would have 
these things, other than for what 
reason, an armed robber maybe? 
... And the handcuffs, the rope 
bindings, what would you surmise 
they might be in a person's pos- 
session for? To tie somebody up, | 
would assume” If Thompson were 
a lawyer in court, of course, this 
sort of witness leading would be 
disallowed. But it was characteris- 
tic of Utah’s police investigation of 
Ted: zealous in the extreme. 

Much of what Thompson and 
the others heard from Melanie had 
nothing to do with cases pending 
or charges still to come. Instead, it 
was “background” Melanie ranged 
over her six-year relationship with 
Ted, recalling, so it seemed, her 
fears and misgivings all along. 

He lied to her, she said. He “bor- 
rowed” her car several times and 
returned it once without the Ori- 
ental knife he usually kept in her 
glove compartment. He had stolen 
other things, including some 
plaster of paris she found in his 
apartment once. He just seemed 
odd, taping one end of a lug 
wrench and leaving it in her car (in 
case she needed it during the stu- 
dent riots of 1969-70, he ex- 
plained), leaving her house late one 
night with a pair of surgical gloves 
in his pocket. “Weird; she said. 


The interviewers gradually 
steered the session toward in- 
creasingly sensitive topics, toward 
subjects Melanie was very reluc- 
tant to discuss. Very hesitantly, she 
told them of her sexual experi- 
ences with Ted. Their sex life had 
been very normal for several years, 
but had changed radically begin- 
ning in late 1973 when Ted bought 
a copy of the book The Joy of Sex and 
began experimenting. At his sug- 
gestion they explored some of the 
less common practices detailed in 
the book. Melanie said that one 
particular variation was for Ted to 
tie her to the bed with nylon stock- 


ings. Although she didn't enjoy the 
experience, she went along with 
Ted's preferences until she became 
frightened one night when he 
seemed to be leaning very hard on 
her throat, strangling her. After 
that incident she refused to be tied 
up again. 

Today, it is difficult to view those 
interviews as pure fact or fiction. 
Bundy supporters discredit Mela- 
nie with a shrug: “What can you 
Say, says one; “she was an in- 
sanely jealous woman” Indeed, 
throughout the interviews with 





She went along with 
Ted's preferences until 
she became frightened 
one night when he 
seemed to be leaning 
very hard on her throat 





Thompson, Melanie inquired anx- 
iously about women Ted may 
have known in Salt Lake. And, it 
seems, her anxiety may have been 
well placed: Investigators have 
been able to name a number of 
women Ted slept with over the 
years; in 1974, in fact, he became 
engaged to his old Los Angeles 
girlfriend, Linda. 

Others contend that for all her 
failings, Melanie was a valuable 
source of information. After all, 
she had known him, closely and as 
few others had, for a long stretch 
of time. In fact, despite all she had 
told police, Melanie went right on 
communicating with Ted. True, 
their wedding scheduled for 
Christmas of 1975 was off, but as 
recently as the night before she 
spoke to police, she talked to Ted 
on the phone. He was “all lovey- 
dovey,” she reported. Later she 
would attend his Utah trial, and 
they would exchange letters and 
phone calls clear into 1978, when 
Ted was captured in Florida. Fi- 
nally, their communication ended. 

And how does Melanie view all 
those years? “If I didn’t tell you the 
whole story, from beginning to 
end,’ she said over the phone last 
June, “it would raise more ques- 
tions than it answered. I just don’t 
know anymore. I can’t remember 
what I knew at the time. I just 
want the whole thing to be over.” 

She let out a breath, slowly. Six 
years after meeting Ted Bundy ina 
Seattle tavern, Melanie Pattisen is 
trying to work him out of her life 
and memory. It was Ted who had 
helped her resolve a previous un- 
happiness, a marriage in Idaho that 
ended in divorce. She had moved to 
Seattle with a child to get off toa 
new start. It will be awhile yet, she 
says, before she can bear to pull 
her thoughts about Ted Bundy to- 
gether. 

Asked how she might handle 
herself as a witness in a court case, 
Melanie said she didn’t think she’d 
ever be called. “Ted said they 
thought I was too squirrelly, too 
flaky. I just didn’t know what was 
what” One acquaintance of hers 
agrees: “She’d be a terrible wit- 
ness for either sides” he says. 

Whether Melanie would ever be 
a reliable witness or not, the Utah 
investigators returned to Salt Lake 
with their view of Bundy con- 
firmed. 


N OCT. 1, 1975, Detective 

Thompson, Sgt. Forbes of 

the Murray police and Dave 
Yocum and Bill Hyde of the Salt 
Lake County Attorney’s office filed 
into Judge Leary's office. There 
Thompson recounted Carol Da- 
Ronch's tentative photo identifica- 
tion of Bundy and the VW. Leary 
was convinced. That afternoon at 
3:30 Thompson and two represen- 
tatives of the Bountiful police 
knocked at Ted Bundy's apartment 
door with word from the court 
that he was to appear for a lineup 
the next morning. 

“He seemed extremely nervous 
and upset when this was served on 
him; Thompson wrote in a sum- 
mary report, “and yet he seemed 
relieved when he found out it was 
just an order for a lineup. The in- 
dividual at this time had long hair 
over the ears, about collar length. 
The next morning he showed up 
for the lineup, on 10-2-75 at 9 in 
the morning, and it had a part on 
it, it was combed to one side” 

A friend drove Ted to the court- 
house in the morning; neither had 
much to say in the car. Inside Ted 
took his place with seven Salt Lake 
County deputies (in civilian 
clothes) and marched onto the plat- 
form. Out front, in the dark, Dave 
Yocum of the county attorney’s of- 
fice presided. With him were three 
women: Carol DaRonch, Arla Jen- 
sen and Tina Hatch. After a mo- 
ment all three handed Yocum their 
cards. All three had selected No. 7, 
Ted Bundy. Deputies escorted him 
downstairs to wait. 

Bundy’s lawyer, John O’Connell, 
still fumes at the mere mention of 
that lineup. In a pretrial motion to 
suppress the DaRonch identifica- 
tion, he cited a half dozen objec- 
tions to the process. First, he 
claimed, DaRonch was led in an 
“impermissibly suggestive man- 
ner” to pick Bundy’s photograph. 
Then, at the lineup, his client was 
thrown in with policemen only, all 
older than Bundy, thus focusing 
unfair attention on Ted. Bundy was 
denied his right to counsel, O’Con- 
nell said; and he alleged that 
Thompson had made errors in his 
statements. Today, O’Connell ques- 
tions the very validity of lineup 
procedures: 

“Ed Barton, who I had testify at 
the trial, says it’s just Russian rou- 
lette with eye witnesses. You go in 
there with eight people and you've 
got one chance in eight. If the wit- 
ness identifies your guy, you've got 
a case. If she identifies somebody 
else, you don’t. That's a little 
spooky. How often is the wrong 
guy identified in a lineup? Theyve 
had seven or eight people at one 
incident all identifying the wrong 
guy. Witnesses go for the person 
who looks most like him. 

“Besides the fact that when Ted 
was in that lineup, there were 
seven deputy sheriffs, all older 
than him. All of them know if they 
get identified it will just be a 
chuckle. Bundy is the one guy who 
knows that if the witness identi- 
fies him, his life's on the line” 

Bundy wasn't about to let on he 
was afraid. When Thompson and 
Jerry Kinghorn of the county at- 
torney's office told Ted the news— 
a Charge of aggravated kidnapping 
and attempted criminal assault— 
Bundy smiled and looked away, re- 
lieved. He asked to make a call. Bail 
was set at $100,000. 


Next week: Part five—A Bundy 


summit meeting; trial and convic- 
tion. 
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By RON WOLF 





Country News, a small struggling biweekly 
ewspaper based in Lander, Wyoming, has 
been the voice of Western environmentalism. 
The dedicated staff—never more than a handful 
of people—has waged continuous warfare 
against dams and diversion projects, strip 
mining and power plants, clear-cutting and 
destruction of wildlife habitats. The paper has 
been a staunch advocate on behalf of wilderness 
areas and solar energy, minimum stream flows 
and endangered species. 

The beat has included not only Wyoming, but 
the rest of the Rocky Mountain States as well. 
Ocasionally, Straight Creek Journal has 
published reports from High Country News on 
developments in Colorado. 

The rewards of such journalism are spiritual 
not financial. Over the years, the publication has 
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offended just about every politican and vested 
interest in the West at one time or another. 
Usually they deserve it. Advertising has never 
totalled more than 12 percent of the annual 
revenue—a ridiculously low percentage in the 
newspaper business where publications live and 
die on their ad lineage. 

Frequently, the enthusiasm of the staff and 
contributors has exceeded their professionalism, 
giving the paper and uneven quality and leaving 
it open on occasion to charges of bias. 

But such devotion also has its advantages. 
Often High Country News has been able to 
uncover important stories overlooked by less 
concerned observers—a quality that has made 
the publication indispensible to corporate 
ecutives and government officials as well as 
ardent environmentalists. 

One result of impassioned journalism is that it 
attracts an intensely loyal readership which 
shares the same values. When rancher Tom Bell 
founded the paper, he seldom reached more 
than several hundred people. In 1973, Bell was 
ready to throw in the towel. He spent ever- 
thing he had to subsidize the existence of the 
paper. When he wrote that the end was at hand, 
the readers responded with $20,000 in 
donations to keep the operation afloat. Since 
then, the paper has continued to grow slowly. 
Now High Country News has about 3600 
subscribers including corporate executives and 
government officials as well as ardent en- 
vironmentalists. Staff salaries have climbed to 
$375 per month. 

Though Bell is no longer running the paper 
(he retired to a farm in Oregon), a younger 
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generation of activists has maintained his ideals. 
At the same time, the growing audience and 
larger financial base have allowed the paper to 
become more professional. 

Last spring, High Country News landed the 
services of Justas Bavarskis, a veteran of seven 
years with. UPI in New York, Chicago and 
Detroit. Bavarskis settled in Wyoming after 
vacation there with a UPI photographer. He 
worked at odd jobs for several years until High 
Country News lured him back to journalism. 

As news editor, he imposed tougher standards 
than the staff had ever known before. 
Enthusiasm and environmental orthodoxy was 
no longer enough. More phone calls had to be 
made, and the prose had to be correct. The 
paper began to show the effects of his editing. 

On Sunday, August 27, Justas Bavarskis and 
three staffers were driving back to Lander from 
a concert in Laramie. He swerved to avoid 
hitting a horse in the road and the car rolled into 
a ditch. Bavarskis, 36, was killed. Dan Whipple 
and Marjane Ambler were severely injured. 

At the time, the only other writer, Joan Nice, 
was on a trip to the mountains for a week and 
was unreachable. In spite of the tragedy, the 
skeleton crew. of survivors published the Sept. 8 
edition on schedule. 

The medical bills for Whipple and Ambler are 
likely to reach $12,000. Needless to say, the 
underfinanced paper does not have a medical 
insurance plan which will cover the staggering 
cost. Friends of the two writers addressed an 
appeal to the High Country subscribers who 
have responded once again with more than 
$20,000. And High Country News for the 
second time has been rescued from the brink of 
extinction by its remarkable readers. 


Post revisionism 


During the height of the Cold War, we all 
laughed when the Soviet Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda announced that the tele- 
phone, television, automobile, airplane and other 
modern inventions were actually created by 
Russians. A bit of that mentality lives on at the 
Denver Post. 

Reporter Jay Whearley, now in Tallahassee, 
Fla., to cover the trial of Ted Bundy, gave us this 
astonishing revelation in the Sunday paper: 

“In 1975, reporters for the Denver Post and 
the Seattle Times traced gas credit card receipts 
and determined that a man using Bundy's name 
purchased gas in Aspen the day Caryn Camp- 
bell disappeared, and in Vail and Grand Junction 
on the dates two young women disappeared 
from those towns” 

Whearley’s version will come as news to 
Aspen investigator Mike Fisher, who really ob- 
tained Bundy’s credit-card records in late Au- 
gust 1975. Actually, Bundy was placed in Glen- 
wood Springs, not Aspen, and in Dillon, not Vail. 
On Oct. 30, 1975, the Denver Post and the Se- 
attle Times simply reported what they were told 
by a law-enforcement source about the impor- 
tance of the credit-card receipts. 

Such grandstanding by the Post is especially 
ludicrous because the paper is so pretentious 
about its journalistic standards. For example, the 
posters currently displayed on Post vending 
boxes proclaim: “When the paper you read 
makes a difference” 


To print or not to print 


Louis Kilzer, police reporter at the Rocky 
Mountain News, wrote an account last week of 
a series of sexual assaults and murders in Jef- 
ferson, Boulder and Larimer counties. In one of 
the cases, that of a 16-year-old Arvada woman, 
the assailant had disconnected the distributor 
cap on her car while she was shopping. He then 
offered to give her a ride when she returned to 
the car and couldn't get the vehicle started. 

Sheriff's deputies in Jefferson County tried to 
convince Kilzer not to write the story because 
several of the victims are fearful that the assail- 
ant might return to silence them. Capt. William 
Flint said, “1 specifically asked him to hold up on 
it” Reportedly a number of other newspeople 
had honored Flint's request and were sitting on 
the story. The officer declined to identify the 
people who were cooperating with the embargo 
except to say that they were from “the local 
media down in Denver.” 

If you were in Kilzer's place, what would you 
have done? 

I support the decision of Kilzer and the News 
to run the story. The increased vigilance of the 
public—particularly in light of such a distinctive 
modus operandi—outweighs police concern about 
the effect on the victims and the possibility of 
creating an hysterical environment. 














Not so smart after all 


While Anatoly Karpov and Viktor Korchnoi 
are battling for the world chess title in the Phil- 
ippines, another meeting of the minds over the 
chess boards has been in progress in Canada. 
The Toronto match featured a five-game show- 
down between international chess master David 
Levy and Chess 4.7 a chess-playing computer 
program. 

The good news—for humans, at least—is that 
Levy beat the computer 34-14. The bad news is 
that the machine won one and drew another of 
the five games against one of the strongest 
human players in the world. 

Levy had placed a wager 10 years ago that no 
computer in the world would be able to defeat 
him in a tournament within the next decade. 
Last week's match, he admits, was much 
tougher than he expected when he originally 
made that wager. 


Where are they now? 


Ugandan president Idi Amin is at it again. This 
time the African dictator has written to the Jap- 
anese government asking it to send kamikaze 
pilots to Uganda. What plans Amin has for the 
World War II pilots, who escaped their suicide 
missions when the war ended, is uncertain. 

Japanese emperor Hirohito, however, has sent 
him a polite and noncommital response saying 
simply, “Your message was certainly received 
and conveyed to our government” 


Creative defense 


A jury has acquitted a 19-year-old man from 
Southern California of robbery after he told the 
court he was merely borrowing the money to 
help establish space colonies for overcrowded 
earthlings. Steve Masover held up a bank in 
Menlo Park last November and was later appre- 
hended with $78,000 of the bank's assets, an un- 
loaded gun, a fake bomb and three hostages. 

Masover's attorney, however, pleaded “not 
guilty” for his client to the armed-robbery 
charge, explaining that Masover had taken the 
money, but only to invest it in colonies in outer 
space as a way for earthlings to escape pollution 
and overpopulation. The attorney contended his 
client planned to pay the money back in 20 years 
or so, which made the robbery a forced loan 
rather than your ordinary run-of-the-mill heist. 
The lawyer argued that no one can be convicted 
of bank robbery in California unless the prose- 
cutor can show that the defendant intended to 
deprive the bank of its money permanently. 

The jury apparently agreed, and acquitted 
Masover of armed-robbery charges, despite pro- 
tests from the district attorney, who contends 
the acquittal will encourage other Robin Hood 
robberies. 


Truth in advertising hits Hollywood 


If the movie you saw last weekend turned out 
to be a bomb, why not try asking for a refund? 
That's what television consumer expert David 
Horowitz is doing, and he is advocating that all 
moviegoers do the same whan a film just doesn't 
live up to its promises. 

Horowitz takes the position that movie 
studios shouldn’t be immune from truth-in- 
advertising requirements. He says he recently de- 
manded refunds from theaters showing Annie 
Hall and The End. The theater showing Annie 
Hall, he claims, presented a bad print of the film, 
and The End, billed as “one of Burt Reynold’s fun- 
niest” movies, turned out to be a bore, in Horo- 
witz's opinion. 

Horowitz warns that theater owners aren't 
too happy about getting refund requests. He 
says that to get his Annie Hall refund he had to 
write a letter to the owner of the theater chain. 
Horowitz says he plans to continue his assault 
on the box office, adding it’s time Hollywood 
learns “the public has become tired of buying 
promises that don’t pan out” 


Advertising champs 


A survey of the expenditures during 1977 for 
all the ads appearing in newspapers, magazines, 
television, radio and billboards reveals that the 
top 10 advertisers consisted of 5 different 
brands of cigarettes, 2 drug products, 2 soft 
drinks and a beer. 

The top 10 were Winston, Anacin, Marlboro, 
Salem, Pepsi Cola, Kool, Budweiser, Coca Cola, 
Dristan and Carlton. 
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CURRENT 
ATTRACTIONS 


Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a volcanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven. 
the movie does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes’ prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


The Big Fix: A new drama starring Richard Drey- 
fuss 


Cinderelia City, Colorado 4 


The Boys from Brazil: Franklin J. Schaffner 
(Patton) directs this adaptation of Ira Levin's 
best-seller about the cloning of a new genera- 
tion of Nazis; starring Gregory Peck and Lau- 
rence Olivier 


Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: Nino Manfredi and Anna 
Karina star in this Italian comedy, directed by 
Franco Brusati 


Flick 


Bully! James Whitmore as Teddy Roosevelt 
Valley 3: stars Oct. 6 


Damnation Alley: George Peppard, Jan-Michae! 
Vincent and Dominique Sanda motor across the 
U.S. after World War IIl, encountering giant scor- 
pions, “killer cockroaches” and other Holly- 
wood terrors. Remember the old pop tune, 
‘Orange-Colored Sky"? This movie has one, 
along with a head-splitting sound track 
Cinema 70 


Death on the Nile: (see review. this issue) 
Cooper 


The Driver. Ryan O'Neal, Bruce Dern and Isa- 
belle Adjani star in this odd film noir, which ap- 
proaches minimal art in its de-emphasis of, dia- 
logue, lighting and character development The 
film features some exciting stunt driving, but 
little else 

Cinema 70 


The End: Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal illness. After the novelty of the all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O'Brien, etc.) wears off, the 
movie becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol 
is a young actress to watch. 

Fox-Aurora 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Girl Friends: A depressing maiden feature by 
Claudia Weill, in which a young Jewish photog- 
rapher falls apart when her roommate marries. 
Melanie Mayron is outstanding in the lead role, 
but while the film purports to prove the impor- 
tance of friendship between women, it only 
serves to reinforce the unfortunate stereotype of 
women as longsuffering masochists. 

Colorado 4 


Going Coconuts: The Mormons invade Hawaii, 
led by Donny and Marie. 
Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Thornton 3 


Goin’ South: A comic Western, directed by and 
starring Jack Nicholson. 

Cherry Knolls, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6: 

starts Oct. 6 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Tamarac 6 


Heaven Can Walt A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it's a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an indus- 
trial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. With Julie Christie, never 
lovelier; James Mason, never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, never 
funnier. 

Target Village, U-Hilis, Westminster 6 


Hot Lead and Cold Feet: A Disney live-action 

comedy, spun off The Apple Dumpling Gang, 

with perennially choked-up Don Knotts. 
Lakeside 


interiors: A somber family psychodrama, written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Alien. 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
Stapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton), but the 
characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 
one another without ever gaining any ger 
U-H 


` it's Alive, Part 2: Further adventures of a mon- 
ster baby and how it grew. 


Centre, Target Village, Valley 3 


Jaws 2: By now, Universal Studios has us brain- 
washed to react with panic every time we hear 
John Williams' infernal shark theme. The for- 
mula works, and the sequ2! doesn't even need a 
plot to justify its existence, just the old mechan- 

ical menace. 
Arvada Plaza, Northglenn, Target Village, 
Valley 3 


Jennifer: Another classmate of Carrie White, at 
the School for Telekinetic Teen-agers. 
Crest, Federal, Mayan 


Laserblast: So much for new releases. 
Crest, Federal, Mayan 
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Pretty Baby: Louis (Lacombe, Lucien) Malle's 
examination of a 12-year-old who grows up in a 
bordello with her mother (Susan Sarandon) is an 
interesting re-creation of early 20th century New 
Orleans decadence, but photographer Keith Car- 
radine’s infatuation with the heroine (young 
Brooke Shields) is a perverse peculiarity. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Rabbit Test: Comedienne Joan Rivers’ gags mul- 
tiply with bunny-like zest in this farcical satire 
about history's first pregnant man, but 85 min- 
utes’ worth of a stand-up comic routine just 
doesn't hold up on the movie screen. 
Cinderella City 


Remember My Name: A contemporary romance 
by Robert Altman protégé Alan Rudolph, star- 
ring Geraldine Chaplin and Tony Perkins, with 
Original music by legendary blues singer Al- 
berta Hunter. 


Cherry Creek, North Valley 


Revenge of the Pink Panther: Peter Sellers' fifth 
(and reportedly last) Outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
Cally. 


Continental 


Saturday Night Fever. TV's John Travolta sets 
the screen afire as a 19-year-old Brooklynite who 
is the king of the disco dancers. With music by 
the Bee Gees. 


Tamarac 6 


Sister Street Fighter. The heartwarming story of 
a nun who learns to use her knuckles. 
Paramount 


Somebody Killed Her Husband: Jeff Bridges and 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors in a romantic thriller. 
Cooper Cameo, Northglenn, Westland 


Street Fighter: The heartwarming story of an ex- 
nun who survives by her wits—and her knuck- 
les. 


Paramount 


Take All of Me: In polymorphic perversity. 
Colorado 4 


The Turning Point: A spectacularly beautiful 
ballet film, featuring the breath-taking Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Ann Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine go a few rounds as old friends with a score 
to settle, but the dancing overshadows the plot. 

Esquire 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 


‘dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 


feature length. 
Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


A Wedding: (see review, this issue) 
Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs (played by leading European actors like 
Philippe Noiret, Jean-Pierre Cassal, Jean Roche- 
fort and Stefano Satta Flores) are murdered ina 
manner befitting their culinary specialties. A rou- 
tine slickie but for the presence of Robert Mor- 
ley, who is tremendous in every sense of the 
word. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


REVIVALS 


Bambi: Walt Disney's 1943 animated feature 

about a cunning little deer (before he met God- 

zilla) and his forest adventures, which include 

losing his mother to hunters and surviving an 
ecologically disastrous forest fire. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 6: 7 & 9 p.m.; 

Oct. 7-8: 5,7 & 9 p.m. 


A Bergman Trilogy: Three films by Bergman 
which explore man's relationship to God: 
Through a Glass Darkly (1961), in which a young 
girl goes mad; Winter Light (1962), in which a vil- 
lage pastor confronts his spiritual emptiness, 
and The Silence (1964), in which two sisters fail 
at communication. The Bergman actors’ reper- 
tory is represented by Harriet Andersson, 
Gunnar Bjornstrand and ingrid Thulin. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 7-8, 7 p.m. 


Billy Jack: Tom Laughlin's meandering pastiche 
of kung fu and pacifism, immensely popular in 
its day (1968), but ultimately windy and preten- 
tious. However, Billy made a lot of jack for Tom. 

CU, Chem 132, Oct. 6-8, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Chinatown: Jack Nicholson as J.J. Gittes, 
charming the step-ins off Faye Dunaway and 
almost losing his nose to director Roman Polan- 
Ski. 

Flick, Oct. 10-11 


The Choirboys: A tastelessly unflattering por- 
trayal of cops, adapted from Joseph Wam- 
baugh's best-seller by Robert (Dirty Dozen) 
Aldrich; even Wambaugh disclaims this version. 
Starring Charles Durning, Lou Gossett and Burt 
Young, who turns in the film's best performance 
as a grubby vice-squad sergeant named Scuzzi. 

Fox-Aurora 


Diabolique: A rarely seen 1953 masterpiece of 
suspense by George-Henri Clouzot, starring 
Simone Signoret, Vera Clouzot and Yves Mont- 
land as members of a romantic triangle in which 
each member has homicidal designs on every- 
one else. A shock a minute. 

Ogden, Oct. 11-12 


East of Eden: The movie that thrust James Dean 
into stardom. Elia Kazan's 1955 version of Stein- 
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Richard Dreyfuss is private detective Moses Wine in The Big Fix, his first film since 
winning an Academy Award for The Goodbye Girl. Opening Friday at four local theaters. 





beck's novel also starred Raymond Massey as 
Dean's stone-headed father; Julie Harris as 
Dean's flaky girlfriend, and Jo Van Fleet (in an 
Oscar-winning performance) as his mother, the 
town madam. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 5, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Eraserhead: Midnight is the best time to see this 
bizarre film which, while amateurishly photo- 
graphed (scenes were shot entirely at night in 
L.A.), has a captivating hallucinatory quality that 
alternates between the hilarious and the gro- 
tesque. 

Vogue, Saturdays at midnight 


Fahrenheit 451: Truffaut's 1967 sci-fi film about a 
future society where books are banned. Adapted 
from a Ray Bradbury novel, the film stars Oscar 
Werner and Julie Christie. 

BPL, Oct. 9, 4 & 7 p.m. 


The Fugitive Kind: Sidney Lumet's 1959 version 
of Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending, 
with Marlon Brando as a drifter who hits a 
Southern town and takes up with Anna Magnani 
and Joanne Woodward. 


Ogden, Oct. 4-5 


The Harder They Come: Jimmy Cliff stars in this 
Jamaican raggae extravaganza. 
CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 10-11, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame: Charles 
Laughton stars as Quasimodo in this 1939 ver- 
sion, puffing and panting and swinging the ca- 
thedral bells, and what man among us would not 
give his socks to take his place and share the 
bell tower with Maureen O'Hara? 

UCMC, Oct. 6 


It’s Alive: Another horrorama about a misbegot- 
ten child, starring John Ryan (who?). 
Centre 


Last Tango in Paris: Brando defies middle age 
with the elemental force of a hurricane. 
Ogden, Oct. 6-7 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer, but the 1964 George Cukor version is the 
best we've got, and Rex Harrison is no slouch as 
‘enry 'iggins. Adapted from Shaw's Pygmalion, of 
course, with songs by Lerner & Lowe. 

Aladdin 


My Life to Live: A 1962 film by Jean-Luc Godard, 
in which Anna Karina plays a prostitute who 
can't break loose from her pimp. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 10 & 12, 7 & 9 p.m. 


One-Eyed Jacks: Marlon Brando, filling in the di- 
rector's shoes for a departed Sam Peckinpah, 
combats Karl Madden in this overly long, 1966 
mishmash Western. 

Ogden, Oct. 4-5 


Open City: The first of the post-war Italian neo- 
realist classics, by Roberto Rosselini, with 
screenplay by Fellini and hysterics by Magnani. 

BPL, Oct. 10, 2 p.m. 


Padre, Padrone: An italian film, by the Taviani 
brothers, about a Sardinian shepherd who over- 
comes adversity and goes on to an illustrious 
career. Werner Herzog declares it the best film 
he's seen in years. A must. 


Vogue 

Romeo and Juliet Franco Zeffirelli's lovely film 

of Shakespeare's classic, with real teen-agers in 
the title roles. 

Flick, Oct. 6-7 


Sandakan & An extraordinarily moving docu- 
mentation of the exploitation of women, as re- 
counted in the life story of an aged Japanese 
Prostitute, told to an astonished young woman 
graduate student. A classic. 

Ogden, Oct. 8-10 


Smokey and the Bandit Burt Reynolds hijacks 
Coors beer and a run-away bride (Sally Field) 
from Texas to Georgia. Neither accomplishment 
would've been possible without his lit ol CB 
radio to keep him apprised of the whereabouts of 
Smokey (Jackie Gleason, mainly). 
Cinema 70; 
CU, Chem 140, Oct. 6-8, 7 4 9:15 p.m. 


Soldier Blue: Candice Bergen and Donald 
Pleasence star in this bloody version of the white 
man's mistreatment of the Indians, cavalry-style. 
Similar theme has been handled better else- 
where. 


Oriental 


Stan Brakhage Films: A program of films by 
Colorado's illustrious “personal” filmmaker, who 
dissects the territory between external reality 
and the image in the brain and discovers mirac- 
ulous visions. 

BPL, Oct. 5-6, 7:30 p.m. 


The Sting: Paul Newman and Robert Redford 
working an elaborate scam on Robert Shaw. The 
con game may not work in re-release. 

Cinema 70 


A Streetcar Named Desire: Brando is remem- 
bered for his torn T-shirt and brutish chants of 
“Stel-LA!” but Vivien Leigh's disintegration 
almost gave women's libbers their marching 
orders back in 1951. 

Ogden, Oct. 6-7 


Ugetsu: Mizoguchi's compelling study of city life 
in 16th century Japan. With Machiko Kyo. 
Flick, Oct. 8-9 


The Wages of Fear. George-Henri Clouzot's 
famous thriller, starring Yves Montland, on which 
1977's Sorcerer was based. The plot, and 
Clouzot's direction, are so suspenseful, the film 
was used in tests to evaluate the efficacy of Val- 
ium before it went on the market. 

Ogden, Oct. 11-12 


Woman in the Dunes: A bizarre Japanese film 
from the early '60s about a love affair in a 
sandpit. It'll have you itching for days. 

Ogden, Oct. 8-10 


Xala: The title, translated from the language of 
Senegal, where this film was made, means “The 
Curse,” and refers to the impotency of the hero. 
The filmmaker is Ousmane Sembeme. 

IFS, Chem 140, Oct. 5, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Z: Costa-Gavras' Oscar-winning 1969 political 
thriller about a political assassination and its 
exciting aftermath, starring Yves Montland, Irene 
Papas and Jean-Louis Trintignant. 

Flick, Oct. 4-5 


= THEATERS | 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

‘Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd. 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden 4 Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Blvd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & 1-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northgienn, 104th 4 1-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southgienn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hilis, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

*Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMO), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. ; 

Chemistry Bldg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Euclid A 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277. 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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Back to the well 
once too often 


Death on the Nile 


Screenplay by Anthony Shaffer 
Directed by John Guillermin 





By PETER KLEM 


To... YEARS AGO, producers John Bra- 
S 





ourne and Richard Goodwin of the EMI 

tudios in England brought us Murder on the 
Orient Express, an elegantly witty adaptation of an 
Agatha Christie mystery which starred 14 well- 
known actors, headed by Albert Finney as the 
punctilious Belgian sleuth, Hercule Poirot. Now 
the same producers have brought us Death on the 
Nile, based on another Christie whodunit and 
featuring 16 more or less well-known actors, 
with the protean Peter Ustinov as M. Poirot. 

Although Nile is not a sequel, strictly speak- 
ing, it is so clearly a retread of a successful for- 
mula that it loses a bit of its sparkle through 
lack of originality. One is distracted now by the 
sight of so many famous faces en masse—when 
Ustinov takes to the dance floor with Olivia 
Hussey, while David Niven and Angela Lans- 
bury tango alongside them, under the watchful 
eyes of Bette Davis, Maggie Smith, George Ken- 
nedy and Jack Warden, it’s a little like “Celebrity 
Disco,’ even though it’s one of the most delight- 
ful scenes in the film. 

Somehow, the whole is rather less than the 
sum of all the parts, although it’s difficult to pin- 
point why. Nile seems guilty of a few lapses in 
taste, a flaw from which Orient Express was im- 
pressively free. Poirot, for instance, is shown 
proffering Dutch uncle advice to the jilted Mia 
Farrow, who is hounding newlyweds Simon 
MacCorkindale and Lois Chiles on their Egyp- 
tian honeymoon. “Do not allow evil into your 
heart; it will make a home there” he intones 
sententiously. 

Nile is also gorier than Orient Express. The lat- 
ter featured only one murder, a respectable stab- 
bing. Nile has five bloody shootings, plus a 
“kneecapping” gunshot injury in vivid vermil- 
ion. While murder is certainly a sine qua non in a 
Christie plot, one longs for the days when the 
victims were shown collapsing in black and 
white, with nary a trace of red. 






Peter Ustinov assumes the role of the legendary 
Hercule Poirot. Death on the Nile lacks the pizzaz of 
its illustrious predecessor. 
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Nile has its compensations, to be sure. The 
scenery is lush: the Pyramids, the Sphinx, Abu 
Simbel et al. are awesome, even with Farrow 
tripping over them and Ustinov lounging lazily 
in their shade. Several of the performances are 
equally monumental: Lansbury as a tipsily ec- 
centric lady novelist (“Mrs. Salome Otter- 
bourne”), clad in remnants from a 1930s thrift 
shop, brings down the house; Maggie Smith is 
acerbically crisp (“Men are least attracted to 
women who treat them well”) as a rather mas- 
culine companion to Bette Davis’s crotchety 
dowager, and I.S. Johar, an Indian filmmaker, 
provides joyous comic relief as the captain of the 
Karnak, a Nile cruise steamer. (“I grovel in mor- 
tification; he apologizes at one point after mis- 
identifying a passenger.) 

Ustinov makes a thoroughly charming Poirot, 
aside from his occasional forays into pomposity. 
His performance differs from Finney’s in that he 
adds a touch of whimsy to the character, espe- 
cially in his encounters with the flamboyant 
Mrs. Otterbourne, or when he is correcting the 
ignoramuses who label him “French” (a device 
which is overdone). 

John Guillermin, the director, is no stranger to 
“big” pictures (The Towering Inferno, King Kong), and 
his pacing is competent, if just a bit stodgy. Once 
again, Poirot pieces the mystery together 
through flashbacks, some of which are hypo- 
thetical. (Everyone, it seems, had a motive for 
doing in the victim.) The most suspenseful scene 
in the film occurs early on, when the company 
wanders through the echoing colonnades of an 
Egyptian temple, lost to each other’s (and the 
audience’s) view for minutes at a time. A sense 
of eerie foreboding builds ineluctably through- 
out the sequence. 

If Death on the Nile had maintained this sinister 
tone, it might have surpassed Orient Express. On 
its own merits, it is an enjoyable entertainment, 
but it lacks the pizzaz of its illustrious predeces- 
sor. 








An exercise 
in cynicism. 


A Wedding 


Screenplay by John Considine, Patricia Resnick, 
Allan Nicholls and Robert Altman 
Directed by Robert Altman 


By PETER KLEM 


ing with small casts, allowing actors to de- 

velop their characters in depth and creat- 
ing films which have an enclosed, intimate 
atmosphere. Bergman is the master of this tech- 
nique, and Woody Allen’s Interiors (inspired by 
Bergman) is the most recent example of the 
genre. Other directors delight in taking com- 
mand of casts of thousands, choreographing en- 
tire armies of performers through a bull horn 
from a vantage point high above the throng. De- 
Mille was the archetype of this style of direc- 
tion, and seems to have retired the category; 
there are few, if any, spectacular epics being 
made these days. 


S::: FILMMAKERS specialize in work- 
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Somewhere in between are those auteurs who 
deal with casts of 10 to 50 actors, setting them 
all in motion and attempting to develop each 
character sufficiently to provide a coherent pro- 
duction. The disaster films attempt the feat and 
almost always fail, due to the unevenness of the 
acting and the need to subordinate character to 

lot. 

j Two diréctors” have managed to oversee siz- 
able casts successfully in American films in re- 
cent years. One is Sidney Lumet, who handled 
large crowds effectively in Dog Day Afternoon and 
managed to draw memorable performances 
from the stylish cast of Murder on the Orient Ex- 

ress. fi E 

i The other director is Robert Altman, whose 
handling of a cast of 24 featured players in Nash- 
ville is a virtual textbook study in the art of 
creating large numbers of distinct characteriza- 
tions, yet fusing them into a cohesive whole. 
The result was a microcosm of Americana in 
which all the participants, whether touching or 
foolish, were endeared to the audience. 

In A Wedding, Altman attempts to field the 
same sort of chorus of principals, but 48 actors 
is twice the number featured in Nashville, and 
some of the characters slide into oblivion, while 
others assume an exaggerated significance. 
What is worse, there are almost no likable char- 
acters in the film, and Altman goes out of his 
way to keep the characters unsympathetic. 


Turn to p. 10 
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5214 E. Colfax Ave. 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
(303) 388-1048 

Hours: 10:30-6, Tues.-Sat. 


COMPLETE 
| TICKET _ 
¡INFORMATION | 


Straight 
Creek 


Journal 


935 E. Colfax 


LAST WEEK! 
Call tor showtimes 


Sun-Tue, Oct. 8-10 
Starts Wed., Oct. 11 


Academy Award Nominee 
SANDAKAN 8 
(Brothel 8) 
WOMAN in the DUNES 


Wed-Thur, Oct. 11-12 
Every Saturday 
at midnight: 


ERASERHEAD 


-A w- 


Fri & Sat, Oct. 13-14 
MADAME ROSA 
Best Foreign Film 1977 


THE TWO OF US 


Fri & Sat at Midnight 
THE ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 


..-toendall / weddings! 


A RODERT ALTMAN FILM 


“A WEDDING” 


DESI ARNAZ JR. CAROL BURNETT GERALDINE CHAPLIN 
HOWARD DUFF MIA FARROW VITTORIO GASSMAN 
LILLIAN GISH LAUREN HUTTON VIVECA LINDFORS 
PATMcCORMICK DINAMERRILL NINA VAN PALLANDT 
(AND 32 ASSORTED FRIENDS RELATIVES AND UNEXPECTED ARRIVALS) 
TOMMY THOMPSON ROBERT ALTMAN 
JOHN CONSIDINE PATRICIA RESNICK ALLAN NICHOLLS 

ROBERT ALTMAN 
ROBERT ALTMAN G JOHN CONSIDINE 
A LION'S GATE FILMS PRODUCTION 


. 
COPA +04 PAR CA roe 


a GUIDANCE SUGGESTED LS 
DOME MATT DA er 07 OF UNA O ¡em 


2:00 4:30 7:00 9:30 
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An exercise 
in cynicism 


Cont. from p. 9 


The effectiveness of the satire hinges on the 
degree of seriousness with which Altman ex- 
pects us to approach his players. During the first 
half of the film the characters can be enjoyed for 
their comic richness: A clumsy usher bumps into 
the bride's mother (Carol Burnett) as he escorts 
her to her pew; a flustered member of the wed- 
ding staff (Mona Abboud) brushes a last-minute 
smudge from the bride's gown just as she is 


The plot is outwardly simple. An elaborate 
church wedding (filmed at Grace Episcopal 
Church in Oak Park, Ill.) opens the film, fol- 
lowed by a posh reception at the groom’s family 
mansion (the 72 acre Armour estate in Lake 


about to sweep down the aisle; the ancient 
bishop who performs the ceremony (John Crom- 
well) is senile, and bumbles through the well- 
known liturgy; the bride (Amy Stryker) flashes a 
mouthful of chrome braces as she drawls, “ah 





Groom Desi Arnez, Jr., dances with Mia Farrow, his 
sister-in-law, in Robert Altman's caustic put-down of 


everybody, A Wedding. “Most people are failures,” 


Altman once explained. light. 
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The only thing that could follow “Murder” is “Death.” 
First, AGATHA CHRISTIE’S “MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS” 
Now,“DEATH ON THE NILE” 


From the creators of 
“Murder on the Orient Express’ 


AGATHA CHRISTIE'S 


DEATH meNILE 


PARAMONNT PICTURES PRESENTS AN EMI FILM PRESENTATION 
A JOHN DRADOURNE AND RICHARD GOODWIN PRODUCTION A JOHN GUILLERMIN FILA 
PETER USTINOV JANE DIRKIN LOIS CHILES BETTE DAVIS MIA FARROW 
JON FINCH OLINIA HUSSEY GEORGE KENNEDY ANGELA LANSBURY SIMON MAC CORKINDALE 
DAVID NIVEN MAGGIE SMITH JACK WARDEN IN AGATHA CHRISTIE'S 
“DEATH ON THE NILE” 
WITH HARRY ANDREWS 1.5. JOHAR MUSIC COMPOSED BY NINO ROTA 
SCREENPLAY BY ANTHONY SHAFFER PRODUCED BY JOHN DRADOURNE AND RICHARD GOODWIN 
DIRECTED BY JOHN QUILLERMIN READ THE BANTAM BOOK A PARAMONNT / EMI PICTURE 


STARTS FRIDAY, SEPT. 29th 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
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cooper 


Bluff, Ill.). Predictably, Altman presents all the 
conventions of these familiar rituals in a satiric 


dew.” 

Meanwhile, back at the mansion, the wed- 
ding coordinator (Geraldine Chaplin) bustles 
about with maddening efficiency, making final 
preparations for the reception. The groom’s 
grandmother (Lillian Gish) quietly passes away 
in her bed after heaping sarcasm on her incom- 
petent, wide-eyed nurse (Beverly Ross). When 
the wedding party arrives for the reception, a 
merry chaos ensues. Everyone stampedes the 
bathrooms, then rushes into a receiving line 
(herded together by Chaplin) to welcome the 


solitary guest, a millionaire neighbor (Bert Rem- 
sen). 


Somewhere past the midpoint of the film the 
laughs become more bitter. The turning point 
appears to come when the Carol Burnett char- 
acter, Tulip Brenner, becomes the object of a pre- 
posterous seduction attempt by the groom’s 
uncle Mackenzie Goddard (Pat McCormick, who 
stands 6-foot-7 and weighs easily in excess of 
300 pounds). At first, during a clandestine ren- 
dezvous at the greenhouse, in which Burnett 
caroms off his enormous paunch as they run to 
each other, the dalliance goes down like a Mack 
Sennett two-reeler. Later, however, when Tulip 
has been upbraided without cause by her philis- 
tine husband, Snooks (Paul Dooley), and she 
turns to Mackenzie in earnest, Tulip becomes 
pathetic as well as ludicrous, and the smiles fade. 

This downturn, in which Altman’s ridicule of 
his characters becomes malicious, continues 
through a pair of hastily called family meetings. 
The groom’s family assembles to learn the news 
of Grandma’s demise, announced in an uncon- 
vincingly faltering manner by the flinty elder 
aunt (Dina Merrill). The bride’s family meets to 
decide the fate of the bride’s sister Buffy (Mia 
Farrow), who, it seems, has been impregnated 
by the groom (Desi Arnaz Jr.). 

Altman attempts through all of these familial 
shenanigans not only to deprecate the ritual of 
wedding, but to take some pot-shots at class dis- 
tinctions based on wealth. The groom’s family 
represents the aristocracy of inherited riches, 
while the bride’s family is a nouveau riche clan of 
truckers from Louisville. Such regional and fi- 
nancial differences ultimately prove superficial, 
and an outburst of name-calling late in the film 
rings hollow. 

When characters are presented as comic in a 
film that aspires to be a positive experience, they 
must be rendered appealing in spite of their 
laughable frailties. Altman’s attitude toward his 
people becomes so bilious in A Wedding that one 
longs for the film to end in order to relieve the 
discomfort and embarrassment. 

Only 2 of the 48 characters manage to escape 
this fate. Howard Duff as the family physician 
stands above the melee in an alcoholic haze, des- 
pite which he attends at least a half dozen “pa- 
tients” during the festivities. (“I’m probably 
needed in another ward? he mumbles to the 
Brenners after verifying Buffy’s pregnancy.) And 
Vittorio Gassman, the groom’s father, scorned 
by the wealthy family because of his Italian ori- 
gins, delivers a moving speech to Gish’s corpse 
late in the film, asserting his triumph over her 
years of domination. 

It is a mystery why Altman couldn’t have 
evoked sympathy for the other 46 members of 
his cast. While some of the minor characters 
(bridesmaids, servants) slip away in the shuffle, 
Altman deliberately trashes most of the main 
characters with his misanthropy. “Most people 
are, in general terms, failures; he said during a 
press conference at the Denver International 
Film Festival last May. One can only wonder 
what life experiences engendered such a cynical 
cast of thought. That remark, and A Wedding, do 
not stimulate much anticipation for his forth- 
coming films. 











Exploring 
the hazards 
of science 


Biohazard 

By Michael Rogers 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1977 
209 pp. $8.95. 


Playing God 

By Jane Goodfield 

New York: Random House, 1977 
218 pp. $8.95. 


Future Perfect 

By H. Bruce Franklin 

New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. 402 pp. $4.95, 
paperback. 


By MARK A. SENN 


ICHAEL ROGER’S Biohaz- 
M: and June Goodfield's 
Playing God each endeavor to 
introduce the reader to the scien- 
tific and moral issues presented by 
experiments with recombinant 
DNA in which the building blocks 
of life of one organism are spliced 
to those of another to create new 
life. The philosophical questions of 
such research are curiously paral- 
lel to those raised in some of the 
selections offered in H. Bruce 
Franklin’s Future Perfect, subtitled 
“American Science Fiction of the 
19th Century.” In addition to ask- 
ing what the social responsibility of 
science should be, genetic engi- 
neering—in fact or in fiction— 
compels a re-examination of the 
role which science should play in 
the welfare of mankind and im- 
provement of nature. 
Recombinant DNA is made by 
cutting the DNA ring of the host 
(a plasmid) with a scissors (the re- 
striction enzyme) and introducing 
a portion of another DNA ring (the 
gene) into the open space. The new 
plasmid is returned to the bacte- 
rium from which it came, and the 
bacteria multiply as they usually do 
but with altered genetic informa- 
tion. Such experiments are neither 
expensive nor complicated, but 
they also are not perfectly accu- 
rate. For example, the introduc- 
tion of a gene from the complex 
human DNA requires the frag- 
mentation of the entire human 
DNA and the “hoped for” recom- 
bination of the desired gene with 
the plasmid. Needless to say, the 
recombination of human and even 
animal DNA is uncertain and, ac- 
cordingly, dangerous. 
‘Recombinant DNA is the latest 
form of genetic engineering, the 
history of which goes back to se- 
lective breeding of plants. How- 
ever, the new DNA makes possi- 
ble the production of organisms 
which have never been found in 
nature. Some new organisms may 
have advantageous argricultural 
uses, such as plants which fix ni- 
trogen and require less costly fer- 
tilizers, or commercial uses, such 
as inexpensive insulin. But the new 
organisms also may have devas- 
tating applications in biological 
warfare, or may carry botulism or 
smallpox. Because of the .uncer- 
tainties of such DNA experi- 











Mark A. Senn is a Denver attor- 
ney. 


ments, the scientific community 
and thereafter the public have 
taken a closer look at their con- 
trol. 

Although several scientists in- 
formally suggested a moratorium 
on DNA research in July 1974, the 
first full examination was under- 
taken at the three-day Asilomar 
conference in February 1975. As.a 
result of their meeting, the scien- 
tists most involved with DNA re- 
search concluded that their exper- 
iments should be classified as high, 
moderate or low risks; that indi- 
vidual judgment should be used in 
their performance; that certain ex- 
periments should be prohibited 
(those with tumor-causing vi- 
ruses), and that quantities of ex- 
perimental materials should be low 
enough to discourage commercial 
research. The development of se- 
verely crippled bacteria with little 
adaptive ability was proposed as a 
means of effecting biological con- 


tainment of the experimental 
DNA. 
Guidelines for recombinant 


DNA research have evolved in var- 
ious forms with the issuance of 
those by the National Institute of 
Health and the city of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Congressional hear- 
ings conducted by Senators Ed- 
ward Kennedy and Jacob Javits. 
The concept of the guidelines has 
not changed substantially from the 
Asilomar conference; experiments 
are classified by degree of risk, and 
correlative requirements for phys- 
ical and biological containment are 
prescribed. 


HE WORKS of Rogers and 
[eoori are somewhat com- 
plementary. Rogers was pres- 
ent at several meetings — most 
notably the first Asimolar 
conference—at which the legal, 
ethical and scientific issues were 
addressed. Rogers's discussion of 
the co-evolution of genetics and 
molecular biology gives helpful 
background to the development of 
DNA research, but Rogers does 
not reach other implications. On 
the other hand Goodfield was not 
present at most of the important 
meetings, but she does offer a lucid 
description of the technical mat- 
ters, and discusses the legal, politi- 
cal and moral issues raised. 

Rogers writes in a chatty, infor- 
mal way, while Goodfield writes 
more systematically; they both fail 
to provide indexes, illustrations (ex- 
cept one in Playing God) and bibli- 
ographies. Neither attempts to 
evaluate definitively the risks of 
recombinant DNA research, and, 
in fact, the scientists seem to have 
no clear answer. 

Aside from the inestimable sci- 
entific risks, the legal, political and 
moral dilemmas lòom large: Who 
should supervise the research? 
Who should bear the loss if it fails? 
Should the research be under- 
taken at all? 

The freedom of inquiry which 
nurtures scientific progress is op- 
posed to the popular control of re- 
search. The legal remedies in the 
event of a catastrophe are by no 
means clear and probably inade- 
quate; certainly the prior restraint 
of research—which might prevent 
a catastrophe—raises complicated 
issues of freedom of expression. 
Whether legislation and other gov- 
ernment mediation is preferable to 
self-regulation is an issue about 
which the Kennedy hearings were 
unresolved. The fundamental in- 
quiry concerns the desirability of 
directing evolution, conferring se- 
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lective advantages or, simply put, 
tampering—whether for better or 
worse—with nature. 


HOSE ISSUES are, of course, 

J itteren from scientific in- 

quiry, since they seek to evalu- 
ate science and technology and 
their meaning to human exis- 
tence—much as science fiction 
does. Future Perfect provides a valu- 
able selection of American science 
fiction in the 19th century, a cen- 
tury, like the 20th, of remarkable 
scientific and technological growth. 
Franklin’s selections range from 
the works of Poe to Twain in such 
areas as space travel, time travel, 
parapsychology, drama and au- 
tomata. The selections are uni- 
formly interesting, although var- 
ied in their literary qualities, and 
Franklin’s critical discussions are 
apt and informative. 

Of particular relevance to re- 
combinant DNA research are the 
selections from Hawthorne: “The 
Artist of the Beautiful” “The 
Birthmark” and  “Rappaccini's 
Daughter.” In “The Birthmark” a 
scientist who felt he “could make 
new worlds for himself” decides to 
remove a blemish from his wife's 
face. The birthmark is “the fatal 
flaw of humanity which nature, in 
one shape or another, stamps inef- 
facably on all her productions, 
either to imply that they are tem- 
porary and finite, or that their per- 
fection: must be wrought by toil 
and pain” 

The scientist succeeds in excis- 
ing the blemish, but at the cost of 
his wife’s life. The lesson to be 
learned is that nature “permits us, 
indeed, to mar, but seldom to 
mend, and, like a jealous patentee, 





on no account to make” 

“The Artist of the Beautiful” 
juxtaposes the idealistic scientist 
Owen Warland with the practical 
blacksmith Robert Danforth. Dan- 
forth marries Warland's beloved 
Annie, and they have a son, while 
Warland works to create life and 
beauty. The scientist’s dedication 
and sincerity are developed in this 
story with much greater depth 
than in “The Birthmark; so that 
the image of the mad scientist is 
relieved with Warland’s humanity. 

Warland succeeds in making “Na- 
ture’s ideal butterfly... in all its 
perfection” As Danforth admits it 
“beat all nature,’ his infant son des- 
troys it in his hand. The confron- 
tation of the production of life by 
scientific endeavor and the natural 
life of human procreation is no- 
where better shown. 

Franklin summarizes an article 
describing the continuity of autom- 
ata as symbols from the medieval 
golem to modern robots. Automata 
are created for these reasons: a de- 
sire to be godlike, a need for the use 
of the automata and a desire to avoid 
sexual reproduction. The automata 
in this tradition are alternatives to 
sexual reproduction and are usually 
destructive. | 

Similarly, recombinant DNA ex- 
periments seek useful results, are 
in part motivated by a desire to be 
godlike (as evidenced by Good- 
field's title), epitomize asexual re- 
production and they may be des- 


tructive. In several important 
respects the philosophical ques- 
tions asked by Hawthorne are 


those which should be asked today. 
The answer will involve a compro- 
mise between the fates of the 
birthmark and the butterfly. 
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Introducing MARY STEENBURGEN with JOHN BELUSHI CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
Screenplay by JOHN HERMAN SHANER & AL RAMRUS 


and CHARLES 


SHYER & ALAN MANDEL 


Story by JOHN HERMAN SHANER & AL RAMRUS 


Produced 
Directed by JA 





LAKERIDGE TWIN 
Arapahoe Rd. & Univ. 


770-6185 238-1346 


TAMARAC SQUK2* ` 
1650 Wadsworth Bivd. 


HARRY GITTES and HAROLD SCHNEIDER 
NICHOLSON A Paramount Picture 


PCO mmc a STARTS FRIDAY! 


CHERRY KNOLLS TWIN 





WESTM'NSTER 6 
88th St. at Sheridan 
427-1081 


7777 East Hamporcr 
755-5100 
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THE THIN MAN, based on a story by Dashiell 
Hammett. MSC Players of Metro State College 
Perf. in Rm. 271 of the Arts Bidg. on the Auraria 
campus at 10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.- 
Sat, 8 pm, The MSC set is designed to re- 
semble the Lux Radio Theater of Hollywood, 
where the first presentation of this delightful 
murder mystery was aired in 1936. Tickets $2.50 
(MSC students, $1). 629-3403. 

Final performances, Wed.-Sat., Oct. 4-7 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt. The- 
ater Threshold at the Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Perf. 8 p.m. it’s not easy to 
sink Robert Bolts wonderful play about Sir 
Thomas More and his famous conscience. Un- 
even acting nearly accomplishes the feat in this 
production, but a few performances, notably that 
of John Samson as the Common Man, save the 
day. Tickets: $4; season (5 plays) $21. 422-8052. 

Final performances, Thur.-Sat., Oct. 5-7 


GOING HOLLYWOOD, origina! musical revue by 
the company of the Dickens Opera House. Perf. 
at the Opera House, 308 Main, Longmont. Fri. & 
Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:30). This “mon- 
tage of the movies” contains songs from the 
silent film era to the present day. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11; show only, $3.50. Reserva- 
tions necessary. 1-772-8474. 

Final performances, Fri.-Sat., Oct. 6-7 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger O. Hirson and Ste- 
phen Schwartz. Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & 
Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m.; 
Sun. mat., 2:30. An unabashedly simplistic mu- 
sical, Pippin depends for success on large doses 
of flashy stagecraft. The current sleep-inducing 
production gives us only poor imitations of the 
delightful tricks used in the Broadway produc- 
tion. Tickets: Fri. & Sat., $5.55; Thur. night & 
Sun. mat., $5.05. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sat. thru Oct. 21; 
Sun. mat., Oct. 8 


COUNT DRACULA by Theodore Tiller. Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Perf. 
Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m. Comedy starring the fiend you 
love to hate. Tickets $3 (students $2, children 
$1.50). 421-7256 or 424-5429. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 21 


I| DO, | DO, musical comedy by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Eugene's Dinner Theater, 6100 






Another 
Eye-Opening 
Special 

Edition 


Straight Creek Journal will 
publish SkiWest "78 on Nov. 
2—another Special Edition. 
SkiWest '78 will be devoted 


to the sport of skiing (alpine 


and touring) and related 
mountain winter sports. In 
addition to a number of | 
other feature articles, these 
issues will also include a 
helpful roundup of resorts 
and ski areas throughout 
the Western United States. 






SkiWest ’78 is Oct. 19. 





Place your order now! 
Contact Steve i 
321-1520. 
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CURRENT 


An unprecedented advertising 
opportunity for the skiing industry 
and associated businesses. 


Advertising deadline for Straight Creek Journal 


Smith Road, Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:15 p.m. 
(dinner from 6:30); Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:30). Plot follows the lives of a couple from 
young marriage to old age. Dinner package tick- 
ets $10.50-$12.50; show only tickets, $9.50- 
$11.50. 399-0671. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Mamet. The- 
ater Under Glass, 1320 17th Ave., Denver. Perf. 
Thur.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Mamet's 
intense portrait of three losers in a Chicago junk 
shop won the 1976 Obie award and the 1977 
Drama Critics Circle Award. It is a difficult play, 
and is given an intelligent, engrossing produc- 
tion by director Margaret Mancinelli and her fine 
cast. Tickets: Thur. & Sun., $3.50; Fri., $4.50: 
Sat., $5. Six-play subscription, $17-$50. 
831-8139. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Oct. 28 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bocx and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol- 
iday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Blvd., Denver. Perf. 
Tue.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
fer. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78: 
Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musica! by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.- 
Sun., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45): Sat. & Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander; book by Joe Masteroff; based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood. 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). A grim 
portrait of Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover 
as mirrored by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat 
Klub. Dinner-show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., 
$11:56; Fri., $13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reservations 
necessary 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 











































alf or Jonathan Frieman at 





Stephen Edwards, flanked here by Tracey Walters and Marceline Freeman, is Pippin in the 
production at Bonfils Theater. (See review, facing page.) 





DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapted by E. 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (dinner from 5); 
Sun. mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 
vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $11.50 4 
$12.50; Fri.-Sat., $12.50 8 $13.50; mat. Sun., 
$925 8 $1025 ($1 off for senior citizens). 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban's Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 7 pm. A 
musical revue set in a men's social club around 
1910 in which sexist men sing sexist songs and 
tell sexist jokes. The material is all authentic of 
the period; the parts are all played by women. A 
potentially savage satire of male chauvinism is 
rendered less biting and more charming in an 
otherwise well-executed production. Tickets: Fri. 
& Sat., $4.50; Thur. & Sun., $4.25. Four-play sub- 
scription, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller. 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf. 
Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoresman who is driven to 
destruction by a combination of guilt and desire. 
Tickets: Wed., $3.50; Thur., $4; Fri., $4.50; Sat., 
$5. 433-9216. 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 
p.m. A poignant tale of a woman from an 
aristocratic Southern family who attempts to sal- 
vage her dignity in sparse surroundings. Tick- 
ets: Fri., $4.75; Sat., $5.75; Sun., $3.75. 572-0944. 
Opens Oct. 5; 

then Fri.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


DON’T SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER, SHOOT 
THE AUTHOR, theater piece combining two 
one-act plays: Episode in the Life of an Author 
by Jean Anouilh and /mprovisation, or The 
Shepherd's Chameleon, by Eugene lonesco. 
Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th St., Den- 
ver (next to Muddy Waters Coffee House). Perf. 
Thur., 8:30 p.m. Both authors take the stage to 
unleash their thoughts on theater and writing, 
such as, What makes the audience clap? and did 
Neil Simon begin writing before Aristotle? Tick- 
ets $3 (dinner-theater package with Muddy 
Waters, $6). 433-0186; 477-7256. 

Thur., Oct. 5 4 12 


DIVERSIONS & DELIGHTS by John Gay. Star- 
ring Vincent Price as Oscar Wilde. Best of 
Broadway Series. Perf. at the Auditorium The- 


ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Mon.-Sat., 8. 
p.m.; Thur. 8 Sat. mat., 2. Wilde wit and wisdom, 


Tickets: eve. $6-$10; mat. $5-$9. Tickets avail- 
able at all'Denver Dry Goods stores and other 
Center Attractions outlets. 573-7151. 


Only performances, Mon.-Sat., Oct. 9-14. 


FUTURE 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA by William” 


Shakespeare; adapted fof musical by John 
Guare and Mel Shapiro; music by, Galt McDer- 
mott. Regis College Theater Dept. Perf. at the 
‘Stioo Fly Saloon in Central City: Wed:-Sun., 8 
p.m. Tickets $3.50 (Regis students, $2.50). 
433-8471. A 

Oct. 11-21 


SLEUTH by Anthony Shaffer. Univ. of Denver 
Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. University Bivd., 
Denver. Perf. Oct. 12-14 & 20-21, 8:30 p.m.; Oct. 
17-19, 7:45 p.m.; Sun., Oct. 15, mat. at 2:30. 
Humorous, civilized mystery play. Tickets $4.50. 
753-2518. 

Oct. 12-15; 17-21 


JIM TURNER, musical sawyer. Music-Theater 
presented by the Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 
p.m. The well-known classical sawyer also plays 
crystal goblets and huge John Deere wrenches 
(“wrench harps”). The Touchstone is involved in 
helping Turner prepare a show for the Smithso- 
nian. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Opens Oct. 13 for an open-end run 


DRACULA, adapted from the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken's Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30). Special Halloween show. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11. Reservations are necessary. 
1-772-8474. 

Oct. 13-Nov. 4 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPT. TWO, mu- 
sical revue based on nursery rhymes. Story- 
tellers Theater in the Children's Museum, 931 
Bannock St., Denver. Perf. Sat., 1 & 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets: children 50€, adults 75€. 572-8156. 

Sats. thru December 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. 4 Fri., 10 a.m.; Tue. & 
Thur., 10 4 11:30 a.m.; Sat., 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139. 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MAIDE 
MARIAN by Steve and Kathy Hotchner. Theater 
Threshold perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.; 
Sat., 11 a.m. 4 1 p.m. Feminist treatment of the 
tales of Robin Hood. 452-8050. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 11 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand. 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf. 
Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Heroic com- 
edy about the wit with the nose who longs for 
the love of a lady. Set in 17th century Paris. Tick- 
ets $3.50 (students, $2.50; senior citizens, $2, 
Thur. & Sun.); group rates available. 443-7510. 

Fri.-Sun. Oct. 20-29 


LEC TURES 








DILEMMAS OF ETHICS IN A WORLD OF 
POWER: American Foreign Policy and Human 
Rights, presented by John G. Stoessinger, 
former acting director of the division of political 
affairs of the United Nations. Foothills Art Cen- 
ter, 809 15th St., Golden. Wed., 8 p.m. Stoes- 
singer is a guest professor this year at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines. Tickets $2.50 (proceeds 
go to the art center). Reservations requested: 
279-3922. 


Oct. 4 


MIND EXPANSION AND CONSCIOUSNESS, 
presented by Timothy Leary, Main Ballroom on 
the campus of Colorado State University in Fort 
Collins. Wed., 8 p.m. Lecture by the former Har- 
vard professor and self-proclaimed “change 


, agent and evolutionary surfer” is the last in a 


series of programs entitied “The Power of the 
Mind.” Tickets $3 (CSU students, $2). 
1-491-5276. 


Oct. 4 
ABBA EBAN, former foreign affairs minister for 


„= Israel.: Univ. of Denver Fieldhouse on the DU 


campus in Denver. Thur., 8 p.m. Tickets $4 (DU 
students, $2.50). 


Oct. 5 


FILM PROGRAM & DISCUSSION, presented by 
Stan Brakhage, independent filmmaker. Boulder 


- Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. 


Thur. and Fri., 7:30 p.m. Brakhage will show ex- 


_ cerpts from his films and will be present for dis- 


cussion following the presentation. Free admis- 
sion. 441-3100. 


Oct.5as6 


ALFERD PACKER: MAN AND MYTH, presented 
by Richard Morgan, history professor at Arapa- 
hoe Community College, Room M340 on the 
Arapahoe campus, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Lit- 
tleton. Fri., 7:30 p.m. Colorado's favorite canni- 
bal. Free admission. 794-1550. 


Oct. 6 


EARLY CHINESE LITERATURE: Poesies of the 
Common Man, presented by Daniel Altieri, China 
scholar. Series entitled “The Second Opening of 
China,” sponsored by the Boulder Public Li- 
brary and the Colorado Humanities Program. 
Boulder Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
Mon., 7:30 p.m. Program consists of slides, dis- 
cussion and traditional Chinese music. Lectures 
on Chinese cultural history every Monday eve- 
ning through Dec. 11. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Oct. 9 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA, presented by 
Wendell Starr, Univ. Center, Room 246, on the 
campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Free admission. 1-351-2708. 


Oct. 10 
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A shoddy 
imitation 


Pippin 
Book by Roger O. Hirson 
Music & lyrics by Stephen Schwartz 


Directed by Gary Montgomery 
Bonfils Theater 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 










HEN: PIPPIN opened on 
Broadway in 1972, New York 
magazine accurately des- 
cribed it as “the most beautifully 
gotten-up musical ever to sur- 
round a near-vacuum” The vac- 
uum is Roger O. Hirson’s simple- 
minded book which revolves 
around Prince Pippin, son of Char- 
lemagne. Pippin believes himself to 
be an extraordinary person des- 
tined for greatness. In search of his 
destiny, he tries his hand at war, 
debauchery and politics, finally 
learning that contentment and the 
love of a good woman are worth 
far more than glory. 

This harmless bit of foolishness 
was turned into a marvelous dis- 
play via Bob Fosse’s electric chore- 
ography and direction. Pippin was 
made remarkable by Fosse’s will- 
ingness to pull out every stop. 
Without that flashiness, Pippin 








This Wednesday Echoes, KCFR’s ` “besto | 
repeat series, will feature the premiere program of 
The Studs Terkel Almanac, which first airs Mon- 
day, Oct. 9. The program is an overview of the 
series to be presented every Monday evening at 


9:30. 


Terkel is best known for his award-winning 
documentaries, critically acclaimed books (in- 
cluding Working and Hard Times), finesse as an 
interviewer and his insatiable curiosity about the 
human condition. During the month of October 
The Almanac will feature a four-program sub- 
series dealing with the lives of inner-city youths. 


CFRFM 


LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 





would have been a disaster. 

Clearly then, the key to any_re- 
vival of the musical is to create a 
spectacle to fill the eye and delight 
the senses. This feat can only be 
accomplished by creative use of 
available resources. In the current 
production at Bonfils Theater, cre- 
ativity has gone by the wayside. 
Director Gary Montgomery has 
chosen instead to imitate every 
wonderful trick in the original. But 
the imitation is shoddy indeed: 
follow-spotlights that don't follow, 
microphones that amplify foot- 
steps more than voices, a crim 
which is intended to descend flu- 
idly but instead falls into place with 
an audible thump, and a sup- 
posedly opaque smokescreen which 
conceals less than the haze in a res- 
taurant smoking section are only a 
few of the technical embarrass- 
ments in this production. The sit- 
uation might have been mitigated 
by exciting choreography, but Cleo 
Parker Robinson’s efforts in that 
area are only adequate, consisting 
mainly of flailing arms. In the en- 
semble numbers, the dancers dis- 
play an alarming disregard for pre- 
cision. 

Matters might also have been 
improved by good musical direc- 
tion. Stephen Schwartz’s songs are 
uninspired but rousing. However, 
under Joe Genova’s supervision, all 
the upbeat songs are taken too 
fast, barely giving the performers 
enough time to breathe, let alone 
enunciate the lyrics. Stephen A. 
Edwards, who plays Pippin, has a 


WEEKDAYS 


pleasant young voice, but much of 
his part is too high for him. 
Genova would have done a great 
service by scoring these songs 
down to suit the performer, rather 
than forcing poor Edwards to 
strain his vocal cords and our ears. 
From our seats in the back of the 
auditorium, Pippin’s songs were 
lost whenever the chorus accom- 
panied him. (To Genova’s credit, 
the choral sections are performed 
well, providing a few of the scarce 
bright spots in the show.) 

The worst musical disaster is 
“On the Right Track” a duet be- 
tween Pippin and the Leading 
Player (Dwight E. Jordan). The 
song is more rhythmic than 
melodic. It makes clever use of syn- 
copation and missed beats, posi- 
tively sparkling when performed 
precisely. But Edwards and Jordan 
never quite find the beat—they 
come close and then lose it. This 
duet is exciting for the audience, 
but only because we are waiting 
for the singers and orchestra to 
tackle each other head-on, having 
finally abandoned all pretense of 
cooperation. 

Then there is John Ross’ set, 
which is effective except for two 
balconies on either side of the pro- 
scenium. These structures are fine 
for an occasional variation; but 
Montgomery has decided to get his 
money’s worth out of them. He 
therefore has his performers con- 
stantly climbing ladders up to and 
down from these balconies, which 
slows down the proceedings con- 


10:00 
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SATURDAY, OCT. 7 


Bluegrass Breakdown is on vacation for two 
weeks. Please join Peter Wernick for another 
series of Bluegrass Breakdown beginning Oct. 


Folk Festival U.S.A.: 50 Years of Folk Festivals. 
In 1928 a North Carolina folklorist gathered a 
group of area musicians and dancers for a cel- 
ebration of Appalachian folklife, and entitled 
this "The Asheville Mountain Dance and Folk 
Festival.” Today in America there are more than 
1200 annual events known as folk festivals. 
They range from small outdoor gatherings and 


6:00 am The Morning Mix 
with Jon Hindlemann. including NPR news on 
the hour and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 


10:00 am Diverse Music 
with Bob Stecker 


2:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Annette Griswold 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web 
Storytelling for children of all ages 


6:00 pm All Things Considered... 
Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 
National Public Radio 


7:30 pm Diverse Music 


10:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Chuck Burrows 


7:00 





9 am 


9 am 


THURSDAY, OCT. 12 
8:30 am National Town Meeting: Livable Cities with 


siderably and disrupts any conti- 
nuity of action. Those balconies 
alone must have added 30 minutes 
to the running time of the produc- 
tion. 

There are some bad perfor- 
mances, many mediocre ones and 
one good piece of acting. Beth 
Caton’s Catherine, the woman for 
whom Pippin abandons his fan- 
tasy of glory, is the only real per- 
son on stage. Caton understands 
her character, and gives a sympa- 
thetic performance. She also sings 
well. 

Dwight Jordan is no Ben Vereen 
(the original, dazzling Leading 
Player), but he is an enthusiastic 
singer and dancer. He does not cap- 
ture the essential sinister side of his 
character (the Leading Player ma- 
nipulates Pippin throughout the 
play and finally abandons him). But 
the sinister quality is also missing 
from the rest of the production. 
This lack eliminates any possible 
depth to be found in the script. 

There is little enough to recom- 
mend this production of Pippin, but 
we would be remiss if we failed to 
mention the ambience of the the- 
ater. Bonfils is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary by sprucing up the in- 
terior of the building. The theater 
has been painted recently with a 
peculiar brand of paint that has left 
the whole building smelling of 
cheese. Lesser critics might be 
moved to make a rude comparison 
between the air in the theater and 
the proceedings on stage, but we 
would never be so vulgar. 





Jazz Alive: Featuring Flora Purim, singer, gui- 
tarist and composer who has had unusual suc- 
cess in bridging the gap between Brazilian, jazz 
and American pop music. Also on tonight's pro- 
gram are composer George Duke, whose music 
fuses jazz and r&b, and Teruo Nakamura, who 
leads his Japanese group through contempor- 
ary, original compositions. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 8 


Options: Women's Rights: A Case of Constitu- 
tional Neglect. Joan Hoff Wilson, a professor of 
history at Arizona State University and a spe- 
cialist in 20th century foreign policy, speaks 
about the Constitutional history of women's 
rights in the United States. 


MONDAY, OCT. 9 
4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain 


HIGHLIGHTS si 


FRIDAY, OCT. 6 


international Concert Hall: The Worid Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by George 
Wilson, performs Howard Hanson/ Symphonic 
Poem (Pan & The Priest); Symphony No. 2 
* (Romantic); Symphony No. 7 (Sea); and Bee- 
thoven/ Concerto in D Major for Violin and Or- 
chestra, Op. 61. 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain by 
Jean George continues 


7:30 The Larry Cox Show: The music of the '20s, 
'30s and ‘40s is presented with wit and style by 
Larry Cox, Denver nostalgia expert. Sharing his 9:30 
own valuable, origina! issue 78 rpm record col- : 
lection, as well as considerable knowledge of 
the eras covered, Larry provides a weekly re- 
vival of some of the elements that originally 
made radio great. 


9:00 The Golden Age of Radio: Join us this week for 
a 30-minute program from the past. 


continues 


Studs Terkel Almanac: Joy Street, a four- 
program subseries dealing with the lives of 
inner-city youths. This first program, Jimmy: 
The Portrait of an Outsider as a Young Man, is a 
startlingly frank interview with a former West 
Side Chicago gang leader (see program notes 
for details) 


TUESDAY, OCT. 10 


NPR Recital Hall: Joseph Fuchs, violin, and 
Artur Balsam, piano, perform Beethoven's 
Violin Sonatas Nos. 4, 8, 2 and 10 in the second 
of a three-part program featuring all 10 of the 
master's violin sonatas. 


4:30 pm The Spider's Web: My Side of the Mountain 


continues 


Kosmos: Prof. Glenn Webster, chairman of phi- 
losophy at the Univ. of Colorado at Denver, 
hosts this weekly quarter-hour, which deals 
with astronomy, the physical sciences and the 
philosophies of cosmology, the study of the 
universe. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11 


Echoes: This week Echoes repeats the Monday 
evening program, Studs Terkel Almanac. 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web: My Side of the Mountain 


concludes today 


> 


Father Geno Baroni, assistant secretary with 
the Dept. of Housing and Urban Development, 
and Wolf Von Eckardt, architecture critic with 
The Washington Post. Architect James Lam- 
beth moderates. 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web: Animal Make-Up Stories 


n ion eek-long extravaganzas. ; 
Soe ye om 9 with Mr. Dick starts today 
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ART 








GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407. 

eKSAN: ist A | Collection. Thru Oct. 20. 
Northwest Coast Indian prints in a small gallery 
that exhibits inexpensive Eskimo art. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031. 

New Artists Show. Thru Oct. 31. 

The work of four new gallery artists is featured. 
The exhibit includes contemporary color field 
paintings by Mary Riney, abstract landscape 
paintings by Virginia Beach, air-brush portraits 
by Louis Recchia and intaglio relief prints and 
etchings by Elaine Ricklin. Works by the regular 
gallery members are also shown. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 825-3200. 

eTed Egri. Thru Oct. 7. 

Thirty-two standing sculptures and wall pieces 
by a Taos, N.M., artist who works in bronze, syn- 
thetics, welded brass and copper, and cast alu- 
minum. Egri has exhibited in the Southwest for 
nearly 30 years and works in both a figurative 
and purely abstract style. 

eWatercolors, Oils, Sculpture, Pottery and Batik. 
Oct. 5-26. 

Works by gallery artists, including Neva Fischer, 
Jackie McFarland and D.B. Williamson. 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St., 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614. 

«Robert Cranford. Oct. 12-Nov. 2. 
Hand-hooked and sheared tapestry. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord, 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 722-0308. 

ePairables in Wearables. Thru Oct. 31. 

Metals and fibers produced by eight of the gal- 
lery's artist-members. The exhibit features neck 
pieces, rings and earrings in metals, precious 


stones and acrylics; the fiber portion includes 
such wearables as sheepskin vests, batiked vel- 
vet shirts and a satin rainbow tuxedo. Featured 
artists are Nancy Ellinghaus, Robbie Smith, 
Phyllis Redfield, Pearl Sanchez-Plouf, Sue Cole, 
Marcella Marschel, Carol Maree Hoffman and 
Robin Faust. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333. 

*Edward Weston. Thru Oct. 31. 

When Edward Weston died in 1958, he had 
become one of this country's most significant 
photographers, and today, in retrospect, he is 
considered one of the most influential figures in 
contemporary photography. This exhibition, the 
second show in a three-part Weston series, 
consists of a cross-section of contact prints, in- 
cluding many of the elder Weston's best-known 
images. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 573-8918. 

eFred Myers and Dick Hamilton. Oct. 8-31. 
Current works in metal. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore, 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095. 

eGraphics by Tom Speer. Thru Oct. 6. 

Original silkscreen designs by a Seattle artist 
who bases his work on traditional Northwest In- 
dian motifs. An anthropologist by training, Speer 
creates his art with a sense of historical ante- 
cedents for the design elements combined with 
his own vision of each piece. 

ePrints and Varied Collection. Oct. 8-Nov. 4. 
The gallery collection includes a variety of prints 
and graphics, including the work of Kathe Koll- 
witz, Honoré Daumier and Hogarth. Contempor- 
ary works by local artists are included: silk- 
screen pieces by Liz Schoeberlein, woodcuts by 
Roxana Bartlett and photography by Kathryn 
Nelson. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th 4 Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m. 
825-3311. 


Prints by Contemporary Artists. Thru Oct. 13. 
A group show of contemporary prints selected 
by Denver dealer Bill Kastan. Artists repre- 
sented include Jim Dine, Robert Indiana, Robert 
Motherwell, Richard Lindner, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Saul Steinberg. Contemporary Tibetan 
teat designed by Tricia Holloway is also on 
exhibit. 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, 1414 16th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by appointment. 
825-2452. 

*Gabriella Denton, Cari and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20. 

Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 
Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 

eThe Gadabouts—Paintings of the World We 
Roam. 

Primarily watermedia paintings, with some 
sculpture by four members of this Boulder gal- 
lery: Ellen Johnson, Gini Kircher, Helen Ware 
and Rae Wining. Each of the artists has traveled 
widely, and the exhibit works mirror trips to Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa. Also included 
are Kircher's portraits in porcelain. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 

+En Passant—Transient images. Thru Oct. 5. 
Four photorealist paintings of the West and pho- 
tographs by Richard Walker. 

Morris Eilenberg. Oct. 7-Nov. 19. 

Acrylic paintings by a San Diego artist who has 
developed a style of mosaic using the circle as a 
means of expression. Eilenberg's series of circle 
paintings have been described as “jewel-like,” 
and are entitled “Adoration of the Circle.” Also 
included in this exhibit are more recent works, 
paintings and mosaics in a variety of complex 
geometric shapes and colors. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 


eVicki Lee Johnson and Janet Anderson. Thru 
Oct. 8. 

Colored pencil and ink drawings on paper by 
Johnson, an Aspen artist who concentrates on 
surface and atmosphere in her delicate, poetic 
work. Anderson's paint and fabric constructions 
explore surface in a different manner and atti- 
tude with poured latex paint. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market, 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 11-5. 534-5659. 
©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23. 

New works by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout. 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 11-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 893-9020. 

eSandy Kinnee. Opens Oct. 12. 

Tori Ayers has acquired the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jasper Gallery, whose owners 
have moved to New York. The grand-opening ex- 
hibit of the Two Plus Gallery features works on 
handmade paper and prints by Kinnee, a Colo- 
rado Springs artist. Kinnee's paper works are 
very colorful, the designs irregular with ground- 
glass beads incorporated in the pieces. 


WILDROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St, Denver. 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., noon-5. 623-4366. 

eBlack and White and in Color. Thru Oct. 9. 
The exhibit contains photographs by Ray Whit- 
ing and Ann Bingham, pastels by Bruce Gomez 
and silk batiks by Etta Norwood. On continual 
display are stained and leaded glass works by 
member artists Gary Feltner, Bruce Anderson, 
Chuck Roberts and Cynthia Clerc. 


ART CENTERS 





and MUSEUMS 


ARTISANS’ CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat., 10:30-5:30. 333-1201. 

eFunctional Pottery by Jim Lorio. Oct. 13-Nov. 3. 
Lorio is a Boulder potter who makes functional 
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“The Gadabouts” 


Ellen Johnson 
Gini Kircher 


Helen Ware > 
Rae Wining 


Featuring 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY 


2024 14th STREET 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 


original fine art 


BOULDER, COLO. 
11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


SKYLOOM FIBRES 


United Bank of Denver presents a 
colorful exhibition of 65 works of art 
by New Mexican artists from the 
state's beginnings to the present. 
Contemporary fine arts, crafts and 
sculpture. Indian arts and crafts. 
Photography. Early Hispanic crafts. 


Many of the works on exhibit will be 
available for purchase including a 
retrospective collection of 20 posters 
from cultural events in New Mexico 


(1972 to present). Included are posters 


by Georgia O'Keeffe, Ford Ruthling, 
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Fritz Schoider and Robert Indiana. 


Purchases can be made in the United 
Bank Center Lobby from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. every day of the exhibit. 


United Bank Center Lobby. 
September 29 to October 26, 1978 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Proceeds will benefit the Santa 
Fe Festival of the Arts. 


United Bank of Denver 
1740 Broadway, 861-881 1 


1905 S. Pearl 
777-2331 


Pure Wools e Handspuns e Alpaca- 
Llama e Silks e Linens e Cottons e Jute 
Sisal e Reed e Raffia e Looms 4 
Weaving Accessories e Spinning 
Wheels e Large Variety of Fibers for 
Spinning ¢ Dyes e Supplies for Knitting 
and Crochet e Basketry e Macrame e 
Rya Rugmaking e Books e Classes 
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items such as pitchers, plates, bowls and plat- 
ters, each piece bearing what has been called 
“subtle brush work.” 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

ePortrait of the Woman as a Young Artist. Thru 
Oct. 27. 

Works by 31 professional women artists from the 
Boulder/Denver area. Each artist is contributing 
two works to the show, an early piece and a 
recent work, the purpose being to “present a 
correlation between the work done by the young 
woman artist with the work done in her ar- 
tistically mature years.” ‘The show includes 
drawings, paintings, mixed media works, 
handworks and examples of other forms. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun., 1-5; Wed., 
7-9. 665-6500. 

eLes Krims. Thru Oct. 31. 

Krims' works have elicited strong reactions from 
viewers. His “half comic, half scatological” pic- 
tures of nudes so disturbed a spectator at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts in 1975 that the irate 
viewer kidnapped the son of an academy in- 
structor at gunpoint and ordered that the photos 
be removed as ransom. Some of Krims' works 
are included in the permanent collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New Y ork City and the 
Library of Congress. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9: Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

Southwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

eContemporary Crafts. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 
eRico Lebrun. Thru Oct. 29. 

Expresionistic and somewhat surrealistic paint- 


ings. Lebrun, who died in 1964, has works in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Denver Art 
Museum, among others. 


COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Blvd. 8 Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 
394-6012. 

elmprints |. Thru Oct. 15. 

First show by a newly formed group of profes- 
sional printmakers called Colorado Artist Proof. 
The works in the exhibition cover a wide range 
of printmaking techniques, including intaglio 
(etching, engraving), serigraphy (silkscreen), 
wood engravings and lithography. Featured ar- 
tists are Lin Anderson, Gail Boyd, Linda Leon- 
hard, Barbara Spivak, Harriet Strand, Marlea 
Taylor and Stevie Whiteside. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

ePrairie: Photographs by Robert Adams. Thru 
Oct. 8. 

The first one-man show of the work of a Long- 
mont photographer who is represented in the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. The exhibit has been organized by 
Diane Vanderlip, curator of contemporary art for 
the Denver Art Museum, and will travel to the 
Museum of Modern Art this winter. 

eAmerican Folk Painting. Thru Oct. 15. Admis- 
sion: $1 (students 8 senior citizens 50€: children 
11 and younger and museum members free). 
Selections from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Wiltshire III, which includes 51 por- 
traits, landscapes and still life painted between 
1773 and 1894 by naive artists living in the East- 
ern states. The exhibit was organized by the Vir- 
ginia Museum. 

eOld Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October. 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”; a Lorenzo 
Lotto, "Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat., 9- 
5. 1-543-0130. 

eDavid Dieteman. Oct. 6-27. 

Dieteman, head of the painting department at 
Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins, will show 
recent acrylic works. 
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“Self Portrait of the Artist,” an oil painting 
by Helen Redman, is included in exhibit of 
works by 31 women at the Boulder Arts 
Center thru Oct. 27. 





UNIV. OF COLORADO, Boulder. University Mu- 
seum. Tue.-Sat., 10-4. 492-8003. 

ePictures. Thru Oct. 7. 

An exhibition organized by critic Douglas Crimp 
for Artists Space in New York. “Pictures” in- 
cludes work by Troy Brauntuch, Jack Goldstein, 
Sherrie Levine, Robert Longo and Philip Smith. 
This is a didactic exhibit meant to isolate some 
new tendencies in recent art, particularly the use 
of representational images outside of a recog- 
nizable context. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway, 
Boulder. 492-6504. 

eYvonne Jacquette. Thru Oct. 6. 

Jacquette is a realist landscape painter who 
works in oils on canvas, pastel on paper, gouche, 
watercolor and monotypes in a quasi-pointillist 
style. Her landscapes incorporate views from the 
ground as well as perspectives from varying 
heights and angles. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





EXHIBIT entitled “The Maghreb Journals,” a 
series of photographs taken in the northern por- 
tions of Africa by Boulder photographers Jona- 
than Pite and Sandy Smolan. The exhibition will 
be at the Fiske Planetarium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder for one evening 
only, Thur., Oct. 5 at 6 o'clock. Free admission. 
492-5001. 


EXHIBIT entitled “Festival Santa Fe,” a collection 
of 65 works by New Mexico artists, will be on 
display Sept. 29-Oct. 26 at the United Bank of 
Denver, 1700 Broadway, Denver. The show, 
which contains contemporary and fine art, crafts 
and sculpture, Indian arts and crafts, photogra- 
phy and early Hispanic crafts, represents artists 
who will participate in the Second Annual Santa 
Fe Festival of the Arts Oct. 6-15. A highlight of 
the show is a collection of 20 posters by Georgia 
O'Keefe, Fritz Scholder and Ford Ruthling. 
Hours are 8 a.m.-6 p.m. daily. 861-8811. 


EXHIBIT of art works from the office collections 
of 17 different business firms in Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Boulder. The show, en- 
titled “The Corporate Medici,” will be on display 
during business hours on the first two floors of 
Colorado Federal, 821 17th St., Denver, Oct. 2- 
20. The exhibit contains 100 pieces and in- 
cludes antiques, Oriental screens and bronzes, 
modern cowboy work, contemporary Navajo 
craft and 19th century English watercolors. 
832-9767. 


EXHIBIT. Ricardo Block's photographs of elderly 
Nederland, Colo., residents will be on display at 
the First National Bank in Boulder, Broadway 
and Canyon Blvd., from Oct. 2-27. 441-3100. 


EXHIBITS by Singapore artist Ong Bong Koon at 
two Denver locations: Columbia Savings and 
Loan, University Blvd. at Arapahoe Rd. (Oct. 10- 
27) and Sakura Square Gallery, 19th & Law- 
rence sts. (Oct. 10-Nov. 4). Koon practices the 
traditional art of Chinese brush painting. His 
canvases are specially made rice paper, his 
brushes of wolf fur, horse hair or lamb's wool, 
and the color pigments are from minerals espe- 
cially mixed for the art. The tradition dictates 
that once an artist has begun a painting, he does 
not stop until it is completed. Hours: Columbia 
Savings & Loan, Mon.-Fri., 9-6; Sat., 9-1: Sakura 
Square, Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 892-9742: 744-3875. 


4 GOOD REASONS 


TO WATCH CHAN 


VISIONS 
“Charlie Smith and the 


Fritter Tree’ is the true 
story of America's oldest 
living citizen -a 135-year 
-old former slave. 
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Oct. 9, 10:30 p.m. 





SCENE SEEN 
KRMA encores 


River. 






its exciting 
series which focuses on the 
adventures of ten different 
Coloradoans who made a re- 
cord of their travels. Tonight, 
on “Doin’ it!” you'll travel with 
Wayne Kakela and friends 
on a raft down the Colorado 


NEL 6 THIS WEEK: 


Oct. 10, 8 p.m. 





SOUNDSTAGE 


Popular entertainer Leo 
Sayer launches the new 
season of public televi- 
sion's showcase for con- 
temporary music. Selec- 


tions include “Dancin’ 
the Night Away,” “One 
Man Band,” and "How 
Much Love.” 


This ad made possible by this station and The Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 








Oct. 10, 9 p.m. 
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WORD IS OUT V 


26 men and women 


talk about what it's like 
to be homosexual in 
America today. 
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BASSOON RECITAL, presented by Bill Douglas, 
with the Boulder Bassoon Band. Library Con- 
cert Series. Boulder Public Library, 1000 Can- 
yon Blvd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 p.m. Program to 
be announced. Free admission. 441-3100 

Oct. 4 


THE TURK IN ITALY, opera by Rossini. PBS 
production, “Great Performances.” Perf. by the 
New York City Opera in Lincoln Center. Star- 
ring Beverly Sills as an Italian noblewoman with 
numerous lovers. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, 
simulcast in stereo on KCFR Radio, 90.1 FM 
Oct. 4 


DENVER CHAMBER PLAYERS. Univ. of Denver 
Faculty Artist Series. Perf. in the auditorium of 
the General Classroom Bidg. at 2040 S. Race St 
on the DU campus in Denver. Wed., 8 p.m 
Tickets $4 (students & senior citizens, $1.50) 
753-2196 

Oct. 4 


CELLO RECITAL, presented by Jean Wilbur, 
music student at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in the 
Auditorium of the General Classroom Bldg. at 
2040 S. Race St., Denver. Thur., 8 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 753-2143 

Oct. 5 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Francisco Aybar 
Colorado Academy Concert Series. Perf. at the 
Froelicher Theater on the campus of the acad- 
emy, 3800 S. Pierce St., Englewood. Fri., 8 p.m. 
986-1501. Tickets $6; subscription for 8 con- 
certs, $32 

Oct. 6 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. Program to be 
announced. 492-6363 


Oct. 6 
JAZZ VIBES CONCERT, presented by Gary Bur- 
ton, his quartet and the Univ. of Denver Jazz En- 
semble. Perf. in the auditorium of the General 


Classroom Bldg. at 2040 S. Race St. on the DU 
campus in Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Burton, who has 


recorded with Keith Jarrett, Stephan Grappelli 
and Chick Corea, was named Jazzman of the 
Year by Downbeat magazine in 1968. Tickets 
$7.50 (DU faculty, $4.50; students, $4). 753-3527 

Oct. 6 


Make your 
family portrait 
an 


Important 
Occasion 


plan now for Christmas 





car 






please stop by. 





current offerings include: 





74 De Tomaso Pantera L 
74 Ferrari Dino spyder 
74 Mercedes 450SE 

74 Saab Sonnett Ill 







73 Mercedes 450SE 
73 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 
72 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 


Open Tuesday-Saturday noon to six 















touring 


gallery 


Touring Car Gallery’s showroom is now filled with as 
diverse a collection of rare and distinct automobiles as 
owner Marvin Odell has ever assembled. All of them 
are thoroughly reconditioned. If you have a yen to own 
such a machine, or if you would just like to look, 


73 Rolis-Royce Corniche convertible 
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DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with guitarist Carlos 
Montoya. Friday Pop Series. Perf. at the Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 
8 p.m. Program: Manuel DeFalla/ Dances from 
The Three Cornered Hat; Suite Flamenca. Solo 
selections of gypsy dances by Montoya. Tickets 
$6.50-$13. 292-1580. 

Oct. 6 


EVERGREEN CHORALE, directed by Duain 
Wolfe; stage direction by Robert Wells. Perf. at 
the Evergreen Conference Meeting House on 
Hwy. 74 just east of Evergreen. Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m.; 
Sun., 3 p.m. Program: Standing Ovations, chorus 
scenes and solo and ensemble numbers from va- 
rious musicals. Tickets: Fri.-Sat., $3-$5 (reserve 
seating); Sun., $4 (children 15 & younger and 
senior citizens, $2, no reserve seating). 674-3020. 

Oct. 6-8, 13-15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen. Perf. at the Marina 
Square Shopping Center, S. Ulster 4 E. Belle- 
view (just east of the Denver Technological Cen- 
ter), Denver. Sat., 1 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ 
Egmont Overture; Bach/ Little Fugue in C minor: 
Dvorak/ New World Symphony (2nd 8 4th move- 
ments); Gershwin/ An American in Paris: 
Strauss/ The Blue Danube Waltz; selections from 
Rodgers’ The Sound of Music and Sousa's Stars 
and Stripes. Free admission, no tickets required. 
292-1580 


Oct. 7 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow. Perf. at Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall in the Denver Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, 14th 4 Curtis sts., Denver. Sun., 3 p.m 
Program to be announced. Free admission, no 
tickets required. 292-1580. 

Oct. 8 


VOCAL CONCERT, presented by Leontyne 
Price. PBS production “Leontyne Price at the 
White House.” The well-known opera singer will 
perform spirituals as well as works by Handel, 
Richard Strauss and Puccini. Sun., 8 p.m 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Oct. 8 


important 
Occasions 


Photography 


251 Steele 
320-1807 













72 Mercedes 300SEL 4.5 
72 Citroen SM 5 speed 

72 Ferrari Dino coupe 

71 Mercedes 300SEL 6.3 
70 Mercedes 280SE coupe 
68 Jaguar XKE roadster 

60 Mercedes 300 limousine 






759 South Broadway 
(one-half biock nortn of Interstate 25) 
telephone 777-0517 















Gary Burton, jazz. vibist, will be.in concert 
with his quartet at the University of Denver 
on Friday, Oct. 6. See listings for details. 


Āe 


ARAPAHOE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow. Featuring violinist Jesse 
Ceci, concertmaster of the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra, and bass player Jamed Carroll. Perf. 
at the Houston Fine Arts Center-on the campus 
of Colorado Women's College, Montview Bivd. & 
Olive St., Denver. Sun., 8 p.m. Program: Mozart 
Symphony No. 34 in C; Ravel/ Tzigane for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra; Respighi/ Three Botticelli Pic- 
tures; Botavini/ Concerto for Violin, Double Bass 
and Orchestra. Tickets $4.50. 893-2211 

Oct. 8 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Zoe Erisman. In- 
augural Concert of St. Cajetan’s Performance 
Hall. Perf. in the hall at 9th & Lawrence sts. on 
the Auraria campus in Denver. Mon., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Schubert, Davidovsky 
Schumann and Liszt. Tickets $4 (non-UCD stu- 
dents, $2; UCD students, free). 629-2523. 


Oct. 9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Osawa. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at the Symphony.” Program: Stravinsky/ 
Violin Concerto in D major. Mon., 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV Gb 

Oct. 9 


ORGAN RECITAL, presented by Catherine 
Crozier. Town and Gown Series of the Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center and the Univ. of Southern 
Colorado. Perf. at Hoag Recital Hall on the USC 
campus, 2200 N. Bonforte Bivd., Pueblo. Tue., 8 
p.m. Dedication concert of the university's 
$200,000 pipe ogran. Tickets $5. Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered for 10-performance series. 
1-543-0130. 

Oct. 10 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner. Perf. at the Founda- 
tion Hall of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on the 
campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Tue., 8:15 p.m. Program: Glinka/ Rus- 
sian and Ludmilla Overture; Franck/ Symphony 
in D minor; Respighi/ Pines of Rome. Tickets $5. 
7-concert subscription tickets offered. 
1-351-2612. 

Oct. 10 


ORGAN RECITAL, presented by Edgar Krapp, 
prof. of organ at Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the campus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Tue., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: J.S. Bach/ Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 
Mendelssohn/ Sonata No. 6 (Vater unser im 
Himmelreich); Gunter Bialas/ Interlude from 
Introitus-Exodus; Franck/ Chorale in A minor; 
Max Reger/ Sonata No. 2 in D minor, Op. 60. 
Free admission. 492-6363. 

Oct. 10 


PUEBLO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gerhard Track. Featuring George 
Roach Sr. and the Track family. Perf. at Memo- 
rial Hall, Union 4 Elizabeth sts., Pueblo. Thur., 
8:15 p.m. Program: Copland/ Fanfare for the 
Common Man; Reid/ Dance Suite for Five Clari- 
nets; Georges Enesco/ Romanian Suite No. 1; 
Etti/ Concerto for Violin, Piano and Timpani; 
Track/ Minnequa Suite. Tickets $3-$6. Five- 
concert subscription tickets offered. 1-546-0333. 

Oct. 12 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with pianist Grant Johan- 
nesen. Perf. at Englewood High School, 3800 S. 
Logan, Englewood. Thur. & Fri., 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: DiJulio/ Celebration Overture; Shostako- 
vich/ Symphony No. 5, Op. 47; Beethoven/ 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (Emperor), Op. 73. Tick- 
ets: adults, $4; students & senior citizens, $3; 
children 12 & younger, $2. Six-concert sub- 
scription tickets offered. 794-1259. 

Oct. 12 & 13 


COLORADO SPRINGS- SYMPHONY, conducted 


by Charles Ansbacher. Perf. at Palmer Audito- 


rium, Platte & Nevada sts., Colorado Springs. 
Thur., 8 p.m.; Fri., 7:30 p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Beethoven and Bruck- 
ner. Tickets: $5.50-$6.50. 1-633-4611. 

Oct. 12, 13 & 15 





DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Music for Three Orchestras 
and Overture to Don Giovanni; Deh! Vieni alla 
finestra from Don Quixote; Verdi/ Ella giammai 
m'amo from Don Carlo; Wagner/ Ride of the Val- 
kyries; Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire Music; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). 
Tickets: eves. $6.50-$13; mat. $4-10 (student 4 
senior citizens, one-half of regular price for tick- 
ets purchased at the door). 292-1580. 

Oct. 12, 14 & 15 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Lukas Foss, with Ezio Flagello, bass. 
Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the Univ. of Colo- 
rado campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m. Program re- 
peats that of Oct. 12 concert in Boettcher Con- 
cert Hall. Tickets $3-$8 (student discounts 
available). 292-1580. 

Oct. 13 


MUSIC OF INDIA, played by David Barsamian, 
sitar, and Kevin Milburn, tabla. Moksha Founda- 
tion production. Perf. at the Boulder Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat., 8 p.m 
Music will be preceded by a lecture given by 
Tantracharya Nityananda on the relationship be- 
tween music and spirituality in Indian culture. 
Nityananda, founder of the Moksha Foundation, 
will also lead in meditation. Tickets: $2 advance; 
$2.50 at the door. for ticket pick-up locations, or 
more information, call 449-9915. 

Oct. 14 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of North- 
ern Colorado, conducted by Howard Skinner 
Perf. at the Foundation Halt of Music, 1526 8th 
Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon., 8:15 
p.m. Program to be announced. Free admission. 
1-351-2678 

Oct. 16 


LANCE 








OP ODYSSEY. Perf. at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, 30 W. Dale; Colorado Springs. 
Fri., 8:15 p.m. A combination of dance, -music, 
film, kinetic sculptune? and” the' human: Voice, 
chor. by Valerie Hammer. Tickets $6.75 (student 
& senior citizen rates available). Variety of sub- 
scriptions offered for nine-production series. 
1-634-5581. 

Oct. 6 


OP ODYSSEY. Perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Tue. 8 Wed., 8 p.m. 
Program repeats that of Oct. 6 show above. Tick- 
ets $5. Dance subscription (3 productions) $10. 
422-8052. 

Oct. 10-11 


SYLVIA EMERY. Perf. at the St. Charles on 
Wazee art gallery, 1843 Wazee, Denver. Sun., 5 
p.m. Dance is on the occasion of an opening re- 
ception for artists Jonathan Rosen and Jeffrey 
Moore, whose works will remain on display 
through Nov. 12. Dancers are the subjects of 
several of Moore's recent paintings and 
drawings, and Emery will perform a dance piece 
in conjunction with the exhibit. Free admission. 
573-5233. 


Oct. 15 
DANCE IN AMERICA. PBS production, “Balan- 
chine II.” Tribute to George Balanchine. Pro- 


gram includes three excerpts from Jewels and 
the Stravinsky violin concerto. Wed., 9 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Oct. 18 


EURYTHMEUM STUTTGART, German dance 
troupe directed by Elsie Klink, accompanied by 
the Romanian State Orchestra, conducted by lon 
Bachiu. Perf. at the Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Eurythmeum is a 
type of dance developed by Rudolf Steiner that 
seeks to make the audible—i.e., musical pieces 
and poetic phrases—visible through movement. 
Program includes music by Mendelssohn, lves, 
Schubert, Gluck and Alfred Bartles; poetry and 
prose works by Robert Frost, T.S. Eliot and 
J.R.R. Tolkien. Tickets $5-$9.40, available at all 
Select-A-Seat outlets. 778-0700. 

Oct. 20 


COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at the 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Blvd. & 
Quebec St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 8:15 p.m.; Sun., 7 
p.m.; Sat. 4 Sun. mats. at 2. Program: Trapped, 
chor. by Fernand Nault; Swan Lake, chor. by 
Nault; Pas de Deux; Hot & Cool, chor. by Nault; 
L'Ambiance, chor. by M. Morawski. Tickets $5- 
$9. 377-8086; 322-2419. 


Nov. 1-5 


COLORADO CONTEMPORARY DANCE. Sec- 
ond dance series. Murray Louis Dance Co., Nov. 
10-11; Jose Limon Dance Co., Dec. 1-2; Louis 
Falco Dance Co., Jan. 19-20; Joffrey I Dancers, 
March 2-3. All performances at the Houston F ine 
Arts Center on the campus of Colorado Women's 
College, Montview Blvd. & Olive St., Denver. Fri.- 
Sat., 8 p.m. Subscriptions: members, $28 & $32, 
nonmembers, $30 8 $34. Send self-adressed, 
stamped envelope to Colorado Contemporary 
Dance, P.O. Box 6665, Denver, CO 80206 or call 
238-2912. 
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DRUNKEN DISASTER BAND 
TOM & LAUREL 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 


MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 


THE LAWMEN; RALPH ACHILLES 
LEE SIMS 4 THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 
IMAGINATIONS 

SUNDOWN 

SWITCH 

GLASS MENAGERIE 

AVATAR 

VERLON THOMPSON BAND 

A NICE CHANGE 

RON HENRY 

R.P.M. TRIO 

FREDDIE-HENCHI 

SUITE BEGINNINGS 

JOINT EFFORT 


MOON PIE DANCE BAND 
RICK & STEVE 

HANK TROY 

ARIEL 

PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 
RICH MOORE 

QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 
YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 
RACHEL FARO 

JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 
STEVE THURSTON 

TRAVIS 


THIS WEEK 
10/4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
10/4-5 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 
10/4-5 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 
10/4-6 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/4-7 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/4-7 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora 
10/4-7 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec 
10/4-7 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington 
10/4-7 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster 
10/4-7 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec 
10/4-7 BBC, 1128 Grant 
10/4-7 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/4-7 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. 
10/4-7 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax 
10/4-7 Clyde's Pub, 1-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge 
10/4-7 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway 
10/4-7 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. 
10/4-7 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco 
10/4-8 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax 
10/4-8 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden 
10/4-8 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora 
10/4-8 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood 
10/4-8 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale 
10/4-8 Taylor's, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/4-8 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 
10/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
10/5 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 
10/6 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
10/6 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden 
10/6-7 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 
10/6-7 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 
10/6-7 Doc Weed's, 1580 Lawrence 
10/6-7 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 
10/6-8 Robin's Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden 


10/7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
10/7-8 Daner's, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 


NEXT WEEK 
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PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 


DALE GILLEY 4 THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 


PAM BROOKS 
RED EYE 


MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 


RADIO FREE 

LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 
AURA 

SLICKER 

GLASS MENAGERIE 

ALAN SINGER 

QUICKBEAN 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 
LANNIE GARRETT 

BILLY MILES BAND 

RON HENRY & FRIENDS 

R.P.M. TRIO 

PYNCH 

DALLAS 

SUITE BEGINNINGS 

BOB TURNER BAND 

VERLON THOMPSON BAND 
WINE CELLAR 

BENNY GOODMAN 
STUDHOLME KING BLUES BAND 
EAR WAX (COMEDY HOOT) 
HOT RIZE 

TOM 8 LAUREL 

SUNDOWN 

DAWSON 

CHALK & WEBER 

GENE McCOY 

JIM STRICKLAN & ODESSA 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 
ROBIN & LINDA WILLIAMS TRIO 
CAPI & ALAN 

LIVE WIRE CHOIR 

YVETTE STEWART & FUSION 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 

JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 

PIN ROSE 

TOM WAITS; LEON REDBONE 


BILLY WALLACE TRIO; BILLY TOLLES; 
YVETTE STEWART 

AL STEWART 

PABLO CRUISE 

NEIL YOUNG & CRAZY HORSE 

TONY BENNETT 

BILLY JOEL 

GRUBSTAKE 

STEVE STAJICH 

GROVER WASHINGTON 

R.E.O. SPEEDWAGON; JOE COCKER 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts 
795-1879, Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010, 
Blue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Club Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner's 237-5721, 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400, 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 
366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 
778-7214, Heritage Square Opera House 279-7881, 
Little Bear 674-9991, Nashville West 388-8849, Pic- 
cadilly 831-5666, Plume Saloon 1-569-2277, Prairie 
Schooner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rode- 
way Inn 771-6911, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouf- 
fer's 321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529, Taylor's 
233-6573, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 
tury 758-7300, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104 


10/8 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th € Curtis 
10/8 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora 

10/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

10/8-9 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco 

10/8-9 Daner's, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/8-10 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/9-14 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora 
10/9-14 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. 
10/9-14 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster 
10/9-14 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec 

10/10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

10/10 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 
10/10-12 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 

10/10-14 BBC, 1128 Grant 

10/10-14 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway 

10/10-14 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax 

10/10-14 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge 
10/10-14 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/10-14 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
10/10-14 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. 
10/10-14 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax 

10/10-15 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 
10/10-15 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora 
10/11 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis 
10/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

10/11 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 

10/11 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder 
10/11-12 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 

. 10/11-14 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington 
10/11-15 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood 
10/11-15 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco 
10/12 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
10/12 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 

10/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

10/13 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden 
10/13-14 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 

10/13-14 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 

10/13-14 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer 

10/13-14 Doc Weed's, 1580 Lawrence 

10/13-14 Zeno's, 1421 Larimer 

10/13-14 Robin's Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden 

10/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

10/14 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder 


LOOKING AHEAD 


10/15 Denver Marina Hotel, 303 W. Colfax 

10/15 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder 

10/18 Regis Fieldhouse, W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Blvd. 
10/19 McNichols Arena 

10/19-22 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden 

10/24 McNichols Arena 

10/27-28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. 

10/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 

10/28 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder 

10/31 McNichols Arena 


b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 


information, call the club (phone numbers above). OCTOBER 
c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F SMTVWTEF 

stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget > NE LN 3-48 E 

Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 8 9 10 11 12 13 


E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster 
and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid 
& Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
more information, call 778-0700. Service charge 
added to ticket price. No checks accepted. 
d—Center Attractions outlets: All Denver Dry Goods 
stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and 


29 30 31 


Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo, and other 
Center Attractions locations. 573-7151, 

e—No admission or cover charges 

f—Benefit concert for. Colorado Rolling Cowboys; 
noon-6 p.m. Tickets $5, available at Lowry Aif 
Force Base, and Medical Home Supply, 1650 11th 
Ave. 572-3861 
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rcufs 


1529 S. Pearl 
Denver 
777-6439 


$2 off on all 

haircuts with 
this ad 

(Expires.Oct. 31) 


Now Appearing at 
Doc Weed's 


Yvette Stewart & Fusion 
Oct 6 & 7, 13 & 14 





Coming next: 


Wave: Oct. 20 & 21 


16th & Lawrence 573-1400 





THE WAZEE LOUNGE 
AND SUPPER CLUB 


15th € WAZEE (UNDER THE VIADUCT) 


for a leisurely lunch from 11 a.m. until 1 in the morning 
sandwiches from burgers to corned beef 
Pabst & Andeker on tap 







¡bscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
| call 321-1525 | 


— 







Elrond’s Kitchen is now 
at the Safari 
554 South Broadway 


(across from Montgomery Wards) 






hours: 10:30 am to 10 pm Mon-Sat 
weekend breakfast 9 am-2 pm 


free parking in back. 


177-3921 — 554 S. Broadway 
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Proposed Constitutional Amendments and Laws Referred and Initiated 


NUMBER 1 


MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. Secretary 
ot State of the State of Colorado. do hereby 
give notice that at the General Election to be 
held on the Seventh day of November. A.D 
1978 there will be submitted to the 
registered electors of the State of Colorado 
the question of amending the Constitution 
of said state 

The authority for submitting such ques- 
tion is found in Section One (1) of Articie V 
of the Constitution of the State of Colorado 
and in Title 1, Colorado Revised Statutes 
1973. as amended. and also in Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 6 of the Fifty-first 
General Assembiy. Second Regular Ses- 
sion. which is in words and figures. follow- 

n viz 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO 
6 

SUBMITTING TO THE QUALIFIED ELEC- 

TORS OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 

AN AMENDMENT TO SECTION 9 OF AR- 

TICLE XIV OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 

THE STATE OF COLORADO. 

PROVIDING THAT A VACANCY IN THE 

OFFICE OF COUNTY COMMISSIONER 

SHALL BE FILLED WITHIN TEN DAYS 

AFTER THE OCCURRENCE THEREOF 

BY A VACANCY COMMITTEE OR, IF 

SAID COMMITTEE FAILS TO ACT 

WITHIN TEN DAYS. SHALL BE FILLED 

BY THE GOVERNOR WITHIN FIFTEEN 

DAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 

VACANCY, AND PROVIDING THAT THE 

PERSON APPOINTED TO FILL A 

VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF COUNTY 

COMMISSIONER SHALL BE A MEMBER 

OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY, IF 

ANY. AS THE VACATING COMMIS- 

SIONER 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
first General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado, the House of Representatives 
concurring herein: 

SECTION 1. At the next general election 
for members of the general assembly, there 
shall be submitted to the qualified electors 
of the state of Colorado. for their approval 
or rejection. the following amendment to 
the constitution of the state of Colorado. to 
wit: 

Section 9 of article XIV of the constitution 
of the state of Colorado is amended to read: 

Section 9. Vacancies - how filled. in case 
of a vacancy occurring in the office of 
county commissioner A VACANCY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY 
AS THE VACATING COMMISSIONER CON- 
STITUTED AS PROVIDED BY LAW SHALL. 
BY A MAJORITY VOTE. FILL THE 
/ACANCY BY APPOINTMENT WITHIN TEN 
JAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. IF THE VACANCY COMMITTEE 
FAILS TO FILL THE VACANCY WITHIN TEN 
DAYS AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. the governor shall fill the same 
oy appointment WITHIN FIFTEEN DAYS 
AFTER OCCURRENCE OF THE VACANCY. 
THE PERSON APPOINTED TO FILL A 
VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER SHALL BE A MEMBER 
OF THE SAME POLITICAL PARTY. IF ANY. 
AS THE VACATING COMMISSIONER. In 
case of a vacancy in any other county office. 
Ir in any precinct office, the board of county 
commissioners shall fill the same by ap- 
pointment. ANY person appointed PUR- 
SUANT TO THIS SECTION shall hold the of- 
fice until the next general election, or until 
the vacancy IS filled by election according 
to law 

SECTION 2. Each elector voting at said 
election and desirous of voting for or 
against said amendment shall cast his vote 
iS provided by law either Yes or No on 
the proposition An amendment to Section 
3 af article XIV of the constitution of the 
state of Colorado. providing that a vacancy 
n the office of county commissioner shall 
be filled within ten days after the oc- 
currence thereof by a vacancy committee 
or. if said committee fails to act within ten 
days. shall be filled by the governor within 
fifteen days after occurrence of the 
/acancy, and providing that the person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the office of 
county commissioner shall be a member of 
the same political party if any. as the 
vacating commissioner 
AN AMENDMENT TOf 
SECTION 9 OF ARTI- 
CLE XIV OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF 
COLORADO 
PROVIDING THAT A 

VACANCY IN THE OF- 
FICE OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 

SHALL BE FILLED 
WITHIN TEN DAYS 
APTER-THE OC- 
CURRENCE THEREOF 
BY A VACANCY COM- 
MITTEE OR. IF SAID 
COMMITTEE FAILS TO 


YES 


ACT WITHIN TEN 
DAYS. SHALL BE 
FILLED BY THE 
GOVERNOR WITHIN 
FIFTEEN DAYS AFTER 
OCCURRENCE OF THE 
VACANCY. AND 
PROVIDING THAT THE 
PERSON APPOINTED 
TO FILL A VACANCY IN 
THE OFFICE OF 
COUNTY COMMIS- 
SIONER SHALL BE A 
MEMBER OF THE 
SAME POLITICAL 
PARTY. IF ANY, AS THE 
VACATING COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Colorado. at the City of Denver. 
Colorado this 22 dey of Sept. A.D., 1978. 

MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 
(SEAL) 


NUMBER 2 


I. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN Secretary 
of State of the State of Colorado. do hereby 
give notice that at the General Election to be 
held on the Seventh day of November. A.D. 
1978 there will be submitted to the 
registered electors of the State of Colorado 
the question of amending the Constitution 
of said state 

|, MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN, do hereby 
certify that the following is a true copy of the 
title, text. summary. ballot title. and submis- 
sion clause of a certain proposed con- 
Stitutional amendment 

The title to the proposed initiative 
amendment to the constitution petitioned 
for herein. as designated and fixed by the 
Secretary of State. Attorney General, and 
Director of the Legislative Drafting Office, is 
as follows. to-wit 

A PROPOSAL TO AMEND THE CON- 

STITUTION OF THE STATE OF 

COLORADO BY ADDING A NEW ARTI- 

CLE XA LIMITING ANNUAL INCREASES 

IN PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES BY THE 

STATE AND ITS POLITICAL SUBDIVI- 

SIONS TO THE PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. EXCEPT 

WHEN A LARGER INCREASE IS AP- 

PROVED BY THE VOTERS IN THE AF- 

FECTED JURISDICTION IN A SPECIAL 

ELECTION: PROVIDING A PROCEDURE 

FOR EMERGENCY EXPENDITURES: 

PROHIBITING THE STATE FROM IM- 

POSING ANY PART OF THE COST OF 

NEW OR EXPANDED STATE 

PROGRAMS ON POLITICAL SUB- 

DIVISIONS: REQUIRING ADEQUATE 

FUNDING OF NEW AND EXISTING 

BENEFIT PROGRAMS: AND 

ESTABLISHING A MAXIMUM LIMIT ON 

THE SURPLUS FUND FOR THE STATE 

AND PROVIDING THAT EXCESS 

REVENUES COLLECTED BY THE STATE 

BE RETURNED TO THE TAXPAYERS 

The proposed initiated AMENDMENT OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF 
COLORADO iof which the foregoing title is 
hereby made a constituted parti is as 
follows 
Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Colorado: 

That the constitution of the state of 
Colorado be amended by the addition of a 
new ARTICLE XA to read 

ARTICLE XA 
LIMITATION ON PER-CAPITA 
EXPENDITURES OF UNITS OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

Section 1 Definitions. As used in this ar- 
ticle and in any statute or statutes enacted 
pursuant to its provisions. the following 
terms shall have these meanings: 

(1) The term “unit of government” means 
and includes the state of Colorado itself and 
every county, city and county. city, town, 
school district, special district, and any 
other political subdivision of and within the 
State. whether now existing or hereafter 
created; 

(2) The term “fiscal year 
counting period of 
months, 

(3) The term “aggregate expenditures” 
means the total amount of moneys. derived 
from all sources other than the federal 
government, appropriated tor expenditure 
by a unit of government durimg any fiscal 
year for all purposes except tor payment of 
interest and principal on lawfully incurred 
indebtedness: 

(4) The term “population means the 
aggregate number of persons officially es- 
timated or otherwise determined to be 
residing within the boundaries of each unit 
of government on the first day of any tiscak 
year. 


NO 


means any ac- 
twelve consecutive 


(5) The term “per-capita expenditure” 
means the quotient derived from dividing 
aggregate expenditures by a unit of govern- 
ment during any fiscal year by its population 
on the first day of that particular fiscal year. 
except that in the case of a schoo! district 
per-capita expenditure shall be determined 
by dividing aggregate expenditures of such 
SChooi district during any fiscal year by the 
average number of pupils actually enrolled. 
or estimated to be enrolled, in the public 
schools of such schooi district during that 
particular fiscai year 

(6). The term “increase in the cost of 
living means any increase in the Consumer 
Price Index (all items) for the United States. 
or in any comparabile index. published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. United 
States Department of Labor or by any suc- 
cessor agency. occurring during the first 
twelve months of the eighteen-month 
period immediately preceding the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year of a unit of 
government: 

(7) The term “emergency” means an 
event or happening which could not have 
been reasonably foreseen or prevented 

Section 2 Limitation on the per-capita 
expenditure of the state government. 
Beginning July 1. 1979. the per-capita ex- 
penditure of the state government during 
any fiscal year shall not be increased over 
ts per-capita expenditure during the im- 
mediately preceding fiscal year by a 
percentage any greater than the percentage 
of increase occurring in the cost of living of 
its residents during the period of time 
specified in section 1 (6) of this article. un- 
less a greater percentage of increase shall 
be authorized by a majority of the votes cast 
by the registered electors of the state voting 
on the question in a special election. Such 
special election shall be held prior to the 
beginning of the fiscal year on such date as 
shall be prescribed by law. and only one 
such special election may be held in any 
year. Any act appropriating any amount of 
money in excess of the permitted or voter- 
approved percentage of increase shall be 
void and of no effect. 

Section 3. Limitation on the per-capita 
expenditure of each local unit of govern- 
ment. Beginning January 1. 1980. the per- 
Capita expenditure of each local unit of 
government during any fiscal year shall not 
be increased over its per-capita expen- 
diture during the immediately preceding 
fiscal year by a percentage any greater than 
the percentage of increase occurring in the 
cost of living of its residents during the 
period of time specified in section 1 (6) of 
this article. unless a greater percentage of 
increase shall be authorized by a majority of 
the votes cast by its lawfully qualified elec- 
tors voting on the question in a special elec- 
tion. Such special election shall be held 
prior to the beginning of the tiscal year on 
such date as shall be prescribed by law 
and only one such special election may be 
held in any year Any measure ap- 
propriating any amount of money in excess 
of the permitted or voter-approved percen- 
tage of increase shall be void and of no ef- 
fect 

Section 4. State-imposed costs — indem- 
nification of local units of government. The 
State government shall not impose on any 
local unit of government any part of the 
costs of new state programs or the costs of 
increased levels of service under any ex- 
isting state programs. All such costs shall 
be fully defrayed by the state government 

The aggregate amount of money payable 
by the state government to any loca! uut of 
government for all purposes during the 
calendar year 1980 shall not be reduced 
below the aggregate amount of money paid 
by the state government to such local unit of 
government for all purposes during the 
calendar year 1979 

Section 5. Adequacy of annual ap- 
propriations to ensure payment of future 
benefit obligations. if the state government 
or any local unit of government enacts any 
measure providing for future payment of 
benefits, or if any such measure is presently 
in effect. annual appropriations of money 
made pursuant to the provisions of any 
such measure shall be adequate to ensure 
timely payment of the amount of such future 
benefits when judged under commonly ac- 
cepted accounting principles and actuarial 
practices 

Section 6 Emergencies. Whenever the 
governor and two-thirds of the members of 
each house of the general assembly agree 
upon the existence and nature of an 
emergency and public announcement is 
made of the manner in which the costs of 
meeting the emergency will be defrayed. 
the limitation on the per-capita expenditure 
of the state government then in effect may 
be exceeded. but only for a period not 
longer than twelve consecutive calendar 
months in duration. Any expenditures re- 
quired to meet any such emergency shall 
not operate to modify the percapita expen- 
diture limitation then in effect, but such 
limitation shall continue to constitute the 


base for computing the per-capita expen- 
diture during the next following fiscal year 

In the case of a local unit of government, 
whenever two-thirds of its governing body 
and its chief executive officer, if such there 
be. agree upon the existence and nature of 
an emergency and public announcement is 
made of the manner in which the costs of 
meeting the emergency will be defrayed, 
the limitation on the per-capita expenditure 
of such local unit of government then in ef- 
fect may be exceeded, but only for a period 
not longer than twelve consecutive calendar 
months in duration. Any expenditures re- 
quired to meet any such emergency shall 
not operate to modify the per-capita expen- 
diture limitation then in effect, but such 
limitation shal! continue to constitute the 
base for computing the per-capita expen- 
diture during the next following fiscal year. 

Section 7 Transfer of responsibility for 
defraying costs. Whenever by law or by 
court order the responsibility for defraying 
the costs of a program or programs is 
transferred from one unit of government to 
another unit. the per-capita expenditure of 
the unit of government to which such 
responsibility was transferred shall be com- 
mernsurately increased and the per-capita 
expenditure of the unit of government from 
which such responsibility was transterred 
snall be commensurately decreased. to the 
end that no net increase in the cost of such 
program or programs shall occur as aresult 
of such transfer. 

Section 8 Excess of revenue receipts 
over expenditures. The governing body of 
every unit of government shall diligently 
seek to avoid consistent receipt of annual 
revenues in excess of annual expenditures 
as limited by the provisions of this article 

Any excess of state government receipts 
over state government expenditures oc- 
curring during any fiscal year shali, at the 
end of such fiscal year. be transferred to a 
surplus fund. The balance in said surplus 
fund at the beginning of any fiscal year shall 
be limited to an amount no greater than five 
percent of the aggregate amount ap- 
propriated for expenditure during said 
fiscal year, and any amount in excess of 
Said limitation shall be used by the general 
assembly for reduction in tax rates, for tax 
credits. or for tax retunds. 

Section 9. Implementation of provisions. 
In its first session following the adoption of 
this article, the general assembly shall by 
law prescribe a method for estimating or 
determining the population of the state and 
of each local unit of government therein as 
of the first day of each fiscal year required 
by the provisions of this article. and shall 
enact such other statutes as may be neces- 
sary to implement and enforce all other 
prov'sions hereof 

Section 10. Local units of government 
herealter created. The genera: assembiy 
shall by law prescribe the manner by which 
any local unit of government created. after 
the adoption of this article shall determine 
its per-capita expenditure during the first 
three years of its existence. 

Section 11. Severability. If any expen- 
diture category of any unit of government is 
excepted or exempted from the limitations 
imposed upon per-capita expenditures by 
the provisions of this article, the limitations 
upon per-capita expenditures imposed by 
the provisions of this article shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. but such limitations 
shall remain in full force and effect with 
respect to all expenditure categories not ex- 
cepted or exempted. 

The summary of the proposed initiated 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE STATE OF COLORADO as prepared 
by the Secretary of State. Attorney General. 
and Director of the Legislative Drafting Of- 
fice is as follows 

The proposed consitutional amendment 

would piace a limitation on increases in 

the per-capita expenditures of the State 
of Colorado and its political subdivisions. 
including counties. municipalities. school 
districts and special districts. The limita- 
tion would not apply to federal funds ad- 
ministered by the state or its political 
subdivisions. or to monies for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on bonded 
indebtedness. or to funds which are not 
subject to appropriation. Annual adjust- 
ments in the expenditure limit would be 
based on changes in population and in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index. An- 
nual population estimates would be 
made for each unit of government. For 
school districts. population would be 
based on average enrollment 

The per capita expenditure of a unit of 
government could not be increased over 
the prior year unless 

(1) The Consumer Price Index has in- 
creased during the first twelve months of 
the eighteen-month period preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year or 

(2) The voters of the unit of govern- 
ment have approved tne proposition to 
increase expenditures at a special elec- 
tion or 


(3) There is an emergency. and the 
proposal to increase expenditures has 
been approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
governing body and by the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the unit of government: 
or 

(4) The responsibility for program 
costs has been transferred from another 
unit of government. 

The proposal prohibits the state from 
imposing on local units of government 
the costs of new or expanded state 
programs unless the state defrays such 
costs. The state is also prohibited from 
reducing payments to local units of 
government during the calendar year 
1980 

The state and local units of govern- 
ment are required through annual ap- 
propriations to ensure actuarial 
sounaness and adequate funding of 
benefit programs. such as pension plans. 

Excess revenues collected by the State 
shall be transferred to a surplus fund. 
The amount in the surplus fund is limited 
to five per cent of the aggregate amount 
appropriated for expenditures during 
that fiscal year. Any amount collected or 
received in excess of the five percent tor 
the surplus fund shall be returned to the 
taxpayers through rate reductions. tax 
credits. or tax refunds 

The fiscal impact of the proposal on 
the economy and in limiting future state 
and local government expenditures is dif- 
ficult to gauge 

The major fiscal impact appears to be 
the requirement to ensure payment of 
future benefit obligations. The General 
Assembly s report on Fire and Police 
pensions estimated that these pension 
systems alone faced unfunded liabilities 
of $500 million in 1977. Unfunded 
liabilities are increasing at a rate in ex- 
cess of $50 million annually. While the 
total unfunded liabilities would not have 
to be appropriated in any one year. the 
cost of avoiding additional unfunded 
liability increases would be in excess of 
$50 million a year if present trends con- 
tinue. 

If a statewide special election were 
held, its estimated cost is $1.341,000. 

Other costs and fiscal impact on state 
and local governmental activities are dif- 
ficult to estimate and too problematical to 
detail. 

The ballot title and submission clause to 
the proposed Initiative Amendment to the 
Constitution petitioned for herein as 
designated and fixed by the Secretary of 
State. Attorney General. and Director of the 
Legisiative Drafting Office. is as follows. to- 
wit 
SHALL THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 
BE AMENDED BY AD- 
DING A NEW ARTICLE 
XA LIMITING ANNUAL 
INCREASES IN PER 
CAPITA EXPEN- 
DITURES BY THE 
STATE AND ITS 
POLITICAL SUBDIVI- 


YES 


SIONS TQ THE 
PERCENTAGE IN- 
CREASE IN THE 


UNITED STATES CON- 
SUMER PRICE INDEX. 
EXCEPT WHEN A 
LARGER INCREASE IS 
APPROVED BY THE 
VOTERS IN THE AF- 
FECTED JURISDIC- 


TION IN A SPECIAL 
ELECTION: 
PROVIDING A 


PROCEDURE FOR 
EMERGENCY EXPEN- 
DITURES: 

PROHIBITING THE 
STATE FROM IMPOS- 
ING ANY PART OF THE 
COST OF NEW OR Ex- 


PANDED STATE 
PROGRAMS ON 
POLITICAL SUB- 


DIVISIONS: REQUIR- 

ING ADEQUATE 

FUNDING OF NEW AND 

EXISTING BENEFIT 

PROGRAMS AND 
ESTABLISHING A 

MAXIMUM LIMIT ON 

THE SURPLUS FUND 

FOR THE STATE AND | 
PROVIDING THAT ExX- | 
CESS REVENUES | 
COLLECTED BY THE | 
STATE BE RETURNED 
TOTHETAXPAYERS? 

In Witness Whereof. | have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Colorado at the City of Denver 
Colorado this 22nd day of Sept. A.D., 1978 

MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 
SEAL: 
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Enmiendas Constitucionales propuestas y Leyes referidas e iniciadas 


NUMERO 1 


Yo. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN, 
Secretaria de Estado para el Estado de 
Colorado. por medio de la presente doy aviso 
de que se verificara una Eleccion General el 
dia 7. de Noviembre, A.D. 1978 en la cual se 
sometera a los electores registrados del 
Estado de Colorado. la cuestion de enmendar 
la Constitucion de dicho Estado 

La autoridad para someter dicha cuestion 

se encuentra basada en la Seccion Una 11: del 
Articulo V de la Constitucion del Estado de 
Colorado asi como en el Titulo 1. de los 
Estatutos Revisados del Estado de Colorado 
de 1973. enmendados. tambien se encuentra 
en la Resolucion Concurrente No. 6 del 
Senado de la Asamblea General No. 
Cincuenta-y-uno. Segunda Sesion Regular. la 
cual en palabras y numeros, se expresa como 
sigue. a saber: 
RESOLUCION CONCURRENTE 
SENADO NO. 6. 
SOMETASE A LOS ELECTORES 
CALIFICADOS DEL ESTADO DE 
COLORADO UNA ENMIENDA A LA SEC- 
CION 9 DEL ARTICULO XIV DE LA CON- 
STITUCION DEL ESTADO DE COLORADO. 
PROVEYENDOSE DE QUE UNA 
VACANTE EN LA OFICINA DE LOS 
COMISIONADOS DEL CONDADO DEBERA 
DE LLENARSE DENTRO DE LOS DIEZ 
DIAS DESPUES DE QUE OCURRA DICHA 
VACANTE POR CONDUCTO DE UN 
COMITE DE VACANTES. O. EN CASO DE 
QUE DICHO COMITE FALLARA EN AC- 
TUAR DURANTE ESE PERIODO DE DIEZ 
DIAS. DEBERA DE SER LLENADA POR 
EIL GOBERNADOR DENTRO DE LOS 
QUINCE DIAS DESPUES DE QUE 
OCURRA LA VACANTE. PROVEYENDOSE 
DE QUE La PERSONA QUE SEA 
NOMBRADA PARA LLENAR DICHA 
VACANTE EN LA OFICINA DE 
COMISIONADO DEL CONDADO DEBERA 
DE SER UN MIEMBRO DEL MISMO PAR- 
TIDO POLITICO, EN CASO DE HABER 
ALGUNO. DEL QUE HAYA SIDO EL 
COMISIONADO QUE DEJE LA VACANTE. 

Por Lo Tanto Resuelvase por el Senado de 
la Asamblea General No. Cincuenta-y-uno del 
Estado de Colorado, y la Casa de los 
Representantes concurriendo con lo Ex- 
presado: 

SECCIÓN 1. En la proxima eleccion 
general para elegir miembros de la asamblea 
general. se sometera a los electores 
calificados del Estado de Colorado. para que 
ellos aprueben o rechazen. la siguiente en- 
mienda a la Constitucion del Estado de 
Colorado. a saber: 

Seccion 9 del articulo XIV de la Constitu- 
cion del Estado de Colorado se enmienda 
para leerse como sigue 

Seccion 9. Vacantes - como Ilenarlas. En 
caso de que occurra una vacante en la oficina 
de los comisionados de condado UN COMITE 
PARA LLENAR VACANTES DEL MISMO 
PARTIDO POLITICO DEL COMISIONADO 
QUE DEJE VACANTE SU LUGAR. SE CON- 
STITUIRA DE ACUERDO COMO SE 
PROVEE POR LA LEY, POR MAYORIA 
DE VOTO, PARA LLENAR DICHA 
VACANTE POR CONDUCTO DE UN 
NOMBRAMIENTO QUE SE HAGA DIEZ 
DIAS DESPUES DE QUE OCURRA DICHA 
VACANTE. SI EL COMITE PARA LLENAR 
LAS VACANTES FALLA EN LLENAR 
DICHA VACANTE DENTRO DE LOS DIEZ 
DIAS DESPUES DE QUE OCURRA LA 
VACANTE. el gobernador podra llenar dicha 
vacante por nombramiento DENTRO DE 
LOS QUINCE DIAS DESPUES DE QUE 
OCURRA DICHA VACANTE: LA PERSONA 
QUE SEA NOMBRADA PARA LLENAR LA 
VACANTE EN LA OFICINA DE LOS 
COMISIONADOS DEL CONDADO DEBERA 
DE SER MIEMBRO DEL MISMO PARTIDO 
POLITICO. EN CASO DE HABER ALGUNO, 
DEL QUE HAYA SIDO MIEMBRO DEL 
COMISIONADO QUE DEJE LA VACANTE. 
En caso de que existiera alguna vacante en 
cualquier otra oficina de condado. o en cual- 
quier oficina de precinto, la junta de los com- 
4stonados del condado deberan de llenar 
dichas vacantes por nombramiento. CUAL- 
QUIER persona que sea nombrada DE 
ACUERDO CON ESTA SECCION debera de 
permanecer en dicha oficino hasta las prox- 
imas elecciones generales. o hasta que la 
vacante SEA cubierta por eleccion de 
acuerdo con la ley. 

SECCION 2. Cada elector que vote en dicha 
eleccion y que tenga el deseo de votar en 
tavor o contra de dicha enmienda debera de 
emitir su voto de acuerdo con la ley expresan- 
dose con las palabras “SI o NO” en la 
proposicion: Una enmienda a la seccion 9 del 
articulo XIV de la constitucion del estado de 
Colorado, provevendose de que si hay una 
vacante en la oficina de los comisionados del 
condado debera de ser cubierta dentro de los 
diez dias despues que ocurra dicha vacante 
por un comite para cubrir vacantes. o. si 
dicho comite falla en actuar dentro de esos 
diez dias. debera de ser llenada dicha vacante 
por el Gobernador dentro de los quince dias 
despues de que ocurra dicha vacante. 
provevendose de que la persona que sea 
nombrada para llenar la vacante en la oficina 
de los comisionados del, condado debera de 
ser muembro del mismo partido politico, en 
caso de haber alguno del que haya sido el 
comisionado que deje la vacante 


DEL 


CNA ENMIENDA A 
LASECCION 9 DEL 
ARTICULO XIV DE 
LA CONSTITUCION 
DEI. ESTADO DE 
COLORADO, 
PROVEYENDOSE 
DEQUEUNA 
VACANTEAIN LA 
OFICINA DE LOS 
COMISIONADOS DEL 
CONDADO DEBERA 
DE LLENARSE 
DENTRO DE LOS 
DIEZ DIAS 
DESPUES DEQUE 
KURRA DICHA 


SI 


VACANTE POR 
CONDUCTO DE UN 
COMITE DE 
VACANTES. O. EN 
CASO DE QUE 
DICHO COMITE 
FALLARA EN 
ACTUAR DURANTE 
ESE PERIODO DE 
DIEZ DIAS. DEBERA 
DE SER LLENADA 
POR EL 
GOBERNADOR 
DENTRO DE LOS 
QUINCE DIAS 
DESPUES DE QUE 
OCURRA LA 
VACANTE. 
PROVEYENDOSE 
DE QUE LA 
PERSONA QUE SEA 
NOMBRADA PARA 
LLENAR DICHA 
VACANTE EN LA 
OFICINA DE LOS 
COMISIONADOS DEL 
CONADO DEBERA 
DESER UN 
MIEMBRO DEL 
MISMO PARTIDO 
POLITICO. EN CASO 
DE HABER 
ALGUNO, DEL QUE 
HAYA SIDO EL 
COMISIONADO QUE 
DEJE LA VACANTE 
En El Testimonio De Lo Cual. firmo de mi 
puño y letra. estampando el Gran Sello del 
Estado de Colorado. en la Ciudad de Denver. 
Colorado. este dia 22 del mes de Septiembre 
del año A 1) de 1978. 
MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretaria de Estado 
SELLO)! 


NUMERO 2 


Yo. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. 
Secretaria de Estado para el Estado de 
Colorado. por medio de la presente doy aviso 
de que se verificara una eleccion general el 
dia 7. de Noviembre. A.D. 1978. en la cual se 
sometera a los electores registrados del 
Estado de Colorado. la cuestion de enmendar 
la Constitucion de dicho Estado. 

Yo. MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN. por 
medio de la presente certifico que lo que a 
continuacion se describe es una copia ver- 
dadera del titulo. texto. sumario, el titulo de 
la balota. y la clausula de sumision. de cierta 
enmienda constitucional que se propone. 

El titulo propuesto para la iniciativa de 
dicha enmienda a la Constitucion de la cual se 
hace peticion en este documento. tal como 
esta designado y fijado por el Secretario del 
Estado, el Procurador General. y el Director 
de la Oficina de Provectos Legislativos. es 
como sigue. a saber: 

UNA PROPUESTA PARA ENMENDAR 

LA CONSTITUCION DEL ESTADO DE 

COLORADO ANEXANDO UN NUEVO 

ARTICULO XA LIMITANDO LOS 

INCREMENTOS ANUALES PER-CAPITA 

DE LOS GASTOS QUE HAGA EL ESTADO 

Y SUS SUBDIVISIONES POLITICAS DE 

ACUERDO CON EL PORCENTAJE DE 

INCREMENTO DEL INDICE DE 

PRECIOS DE CONSUMIDORES. EN LOS 

ESTADOS UNIDOS, CON EXCEPCION 

DE QUE CUANDO UN INCREMENTO 

MAYOR SEA APROBADO POR LOS 

VOTANTES EN LA JURISDICCION 

AFECTADA EN UNA ELECCION 

ESPECIAL: PROVEYENDOSE UN 

PROCEDIMIENTO PARA GASTOS DE 

EMERGENCIA: PROHIBIENDO AL 

ESTADO DE QUE PUEDA IMPONER 

CUALQUIER PARTE DEL COSTO DE 

PROGRAMAS NUEVOS O LOS QUE SE 

TENGAN QUE EXPANDER SUS SUB- 

DIVISIONES POLITICAS: RE- 

QUIRIENDO FONDOS ADECUADOS DE 

PROGRAMAS NUEVOS O PROGRAMAS 

DE BENEFICIO QUE EXISTAN: Y 

ESTABLECER UN LIMITE MAXIMO EN 

LOS FONDOS SOBRANTES PARA EL 

ESTADO Y PROVEER QUE EL EXCESO 

DE RECAUDACIONES COLECTADAS 

POR EL ESTADO SEAN REGRESADAS 

AL CAUSANTE DE IMPUESTOS. 

La propuesta de iniciativa de la EN- 
MIENDA A LA CONSTITUCION DEL 
ESTADO DE COLORADO (de la cual el titulo 
anterior se hece parte constituida) es como 
sique: Legislese por el Pueblo del Estado de 


Colorado: 
Que la constitucion del Estado de Colorado 


sea enmendada anexando a la misma un 
nuevo articulo XA para que se lea como 
sigue: 
ARTICULO XA 

LIMITACION EN LOS GASTOS PER- 
CAPITA DE LAS UNIDADES DE 
GOBIERNO 

Seccion 1. Definiciones. Tal como se usa en 
este articulo y en cualquier estatuto o es- 
tatutos que esten vigentes de acuerdo con sus 
proviciones, los siguientes terminos tendran 
estos significados 

dls El termino “unidad de gobierno” 
significa e incluye el Estado de Colorado por 
si mismo y cualquier condado. ciudad y con- 
dado, ciudad, pueblo, distrito de escuela, dis- 
trito especial. y cualquier otra subdivicion 
politica que se encuentre dentro del estado, 
va sea que exista ahora o que pueda existir en 
el futuro. 


¿21 El termino caño fiscal significa cual- 
quier periodo contable de doce meses con- 
secutivos. 

(3) El termino “gastos agregados” 
significa el total de la cantidad de dinero, que 
se derive de cualquier fuente distinta a la del 
gobierno federal. y la cual sea apropiada para 
gastos por alguna unidad de gobierno durante 
cualquier año fiscal para todas los propositos 
excepto para el pago de intereses y sumas 
principales de las deudas que se hayan in- 
currido legalmente 

(41 El termino 


poblacion” significa los 


A A KK xn. 


numeros agregados de personas que se es- 
timen oficialmente o que de cualquier otra 
manera se determine que residan dentro de 
los limites de cada unidad de gobierno en el 
primer dia de cualquier año fiscal: 

(5) El termino ‘‘gastos per-capita’ 
significa el coeficiente derivado del resultado 
de la division de los gastos agregados por 
cada unidad de gobierno durante cualquier 
año fiscal por su poblacion en el primer dia de 
ese año fiscal en particular. con excepto de 
que en los casos de los distritos de escuela. 
los gastos per-capita deberan de ser deter- 
minados dividiendo los gastos agregados de 
dicho distrito de escuela durante cualquier 
año fiscal por el numero promedio de es- 
tudiantes que estan registrados actualmente, 
o estimando los que puedan registrarse. en 
las escuelas publicas de dicho distrito de es- 
cuelas durante ese año fiscal en particular. 

(6) El termino *'incremento en el costo de 
vida” significa cualquier incremento que se 
haga en el indice de precios del consumidor 
ide tados las partidas) en los Estados Unidos, 
o en cualquier indice comparable, que sea 
publicado por el Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
del Departamento de Trabajo de los Estados 
Unidos. o por cualquier otra agencia 
sucesora. y que ocurra durante los primeros 
doce meses del periodo de dieciocho meses 
imediatamente anteriores al co-mienzo del 
año fiscal de la unidad de gobierno: 

‘7) El termino “emergencia” significa 
algun evento o suceso el cual no haya podido 
preveerse o prevenirse en forma razonable. 

Seccion 2. Limitaciones en los gastos per- 
capita por el gobierno del estado. A partir del 
dia Julio 1, de 1979. los gastos per-capita del 
gobierno del estado durante cualquier año 
fiscal no podran ser aumentados sobre los 
gastos per-capita hechos durante el año fiscal 
imediatamente anterior en un porcentaje que 
sea mayor que el porcentaje de los aumentos 
en los cuales se incurra en los costos de vida 
de sus residentes durante el periodo de 
tiempo especificado en la seccion 1 (6) de 
este articulo. a menos de que un porcentaje 
mayor de incremento sea autorizado por una 
mayoria de votos que sean emitidos por los 
electores legalmente registrados en el estado 
los cuales puedan votar en la cuestion 
anterior en una eleccion especial. Dicha elec- 
cion especial debera de llevarse a efecto 
antes de que empiese el año fiscal y en la 
fecha en que se permita de acuerdo con la 
lev, y solamente una sola tal eleccion es- 
pecial podra efectuarse en cualquier año. 
Cualquier acto por medio del cual se apropie 
cantidad alguna de dinero en exceso de lo que 
se permite o por aprobacion de los votantes 
en un porcentaje de incremento autorizado, 
sera nulo y no tendra efecto. - 

Seccion 3. Limitacion en los gastos per- 
capita de cada unidad local de gobierno. A 
partir de Enero 1. de 1980. los gastos per- 
capita de cualquier unidad local de gobierno 
durante cualquier año fiscal no podran ser 
aumentados sobre los gastos per-capita 
hechos durante el año fiscal imediatamente 
anterior en un porcentaje que sea mayor que 
el porcentaje de los aumentos en los cuales se 
incurra en los costos de vida de sus residentes 


durante el periodo de tiempo especificado en 


la seccion | (6) de este articulo, a menos de 
que un porcentaje mayor de incremento sea 
autorizado por una mayoria de votos que sean 
emitidos por los electores legalmente 
calificados en la cuestion que se someta en 
una eleccion especial. Dicha eleccion es- 
pecial debera de llevarse a efecto antes de 
que empiese el ano fiscal y en la fecha en que 


se permita de acuerdo con la- ley, y 


solamente una sola tal eleccion” especial 
podra efectuarse en cualquier año. Cualquier 
medida que se tome para apropiar cualquier 
cantidad de dinero en exceso de lo que se 
permite o por abrobacion de los votantes en 
un porcentaje de incremento autorizado, 
sera nulo y no tendra efecto. 

Seccion 4. Costos impuestos por el Estado - 
indemnizacion a las unidades locales de 
gobierno. El gobierno del estado no podra im- 
poner a ninguna unidad local de gobierno 
ninguna parte de los costos de los programas 
nuevos del Estado o los costos de los niveles 
que se incrementen de los servicios que esten 
establecidos por los programas existentes. 


. Todos dichos costos deberan pagarse 


totalmente por el gobierno del estado. 

Las cantidades agregadas de dinero 
pagadera por el gobierno del estado a cual- 
quier unidad local de gobierno para todos los 
propositos necesarios durante el ano calen- 
dario de 1980 no podra reducirse a menos de 
la cantidad agregada de dinero que haya sido 
pagada por el gobierno del estado a dichas un- 
idades locales de gobierno para todos los 
propositos hechos durante el año calendario 
de 1979. 

Seccion 5. Apropiaciones anuales 
adecuadas para asegurar el pago de las 
obligaciones de .beneficios futuros. Si el 
gobierno del estado o cualquier unidad local 
de gobierno legisla cualquier medida 
necesaria para el pago futuro de beneficios, o 
si cualquier medida anteriormente descrita 
esta en efecto actualmente. apropiaciones 
anuales de dinero hechas de acuerdo con las 
provisiones de cualquier medida deberan de 
ser adecuadas para asegurar los pagos a su 
debido tiempo de las cantidades de dichos 
beneficios futuros cuando se juzgue de 
acuerdo con los principios contables comunes 
aceptables asi como las practicas ac- 
tuariales. 

Seccion 6. Emergencias. En cualquier 
tiempo que el gobernador y dos terceras 
partes de los miembros de cada una de las 
camaras de la asamblea general esten de 
acuerdo de la existencia y naturaleza de 
alguna emergencia y que se anuncie 
publicamente la manera como se pagaran los 
costos para sufragar dicha emergencia, en 
tal caso la limitacion en los gastos per-capita 
establecidos para el gobierno del estado que 
esten en efecto, podran ser excedidos. pero 
solamente por un periodo de no mas de doce 
meses calendario consecutivos en duracion 
Cualquier gasto que se requiera para pagar 
dichas emergencias no sera operante para 
modificar los gastos per-capita y sus 
limitaciones que esten en efecto. dicha 
limitación continuara y constituira la base 
para computa los gastos per-capita durante 
el siquiente año fiscal 

En el caso de las unidades locales de 


gobierno. en cualquier momento en que dos 
terceras partes del cuerpo de gobierno y su 
oficial ejecutivo en jefe. en caso de que 
hubiera uno, y si estan de acuerdo de la ex- 
istencia y naturaleza de alguna emergencia y 
que se anuncie publicamente la menera como 
se pagaran los costos para sufragar dicha 
emergencia, en tal caso la limitacion en los 
gastos per-capita de dicha unidad local de 
gobierno que esten en efecto podran ser ex- 
cedidos, pero solamente por un periodo de no 
mas de doce meses calendarios consecutivos 
en duracion. Cualquier gasto que se requiera 
para pagar dichas emergencias no sera 
operante para modificar los gastos per-capita 
y sus limitaciones que esten en efecto. dicha 
limitaciones continuara y constituira la base 
para computar los gastos per-capita durante 
el siguiente año fiscal. 

Seccion 7. Trassterencia de respos- 
sabilidad para sufragar los costes. En cual- 
quier momento que por medio de la ley o por 
orden de la Corte la responsabilidad para 
pagar los costos de algun programa o 
programas sea transferido de una unidad de 
gobierno a cualquiera otra unidad, los gastos 
per-capita de la unidad de gobierno a la cual 
dicha responsabilidad sea transferida sera in- 
crementado comensuradamente y por lo 
tanto el gasto per-capita de la unidad de 
gobierno de la cual dicha responsabilidad 
fuera transferida sera comensu adamente 
reducida. con el fin de que ningun incremento 
neto en el costo de dicho programa o 
programas debera ocurrir como resultado de 
dicha transferencia. 

Seccion 8. Exceso de Entradas de la 
recaudacion sobre los gastos. Los cuerpos de 
gobierno de cualquier unidad gobernamental 
debera de buscar con toda diligencia el no in- 
currir en entradas consistentes de recauda- 
cion anual en exceso de los gastos anuales de 
acuerdo con las limitaciones que se en- 
cuentran en las proviciones de este articulo. 

Cualquier exceso en las recaudaciones del 
gobierno del estado que sean mayores a los 
gastos del gobierno del estado y que ocurran 
durante cualquier año fiscal deberan. al 
finalizar dicho año fiscal, ser transferidos a 
un fondo de excesos. El balance de dicho 
fondo de excesos at principio e cualquier año 
fiscal debera de ser limitado a una cantidad 
que no sea mayor a el cinco porciento de la 
cantidad agregada que sea apropiada para 
los gastos durante dicho año fiscal, y dicha 
cantidad en exceso de dicha limitacion 
debera de ser usada por la asamblea general 
para reducir los impuestos, creditos de im- 


puestos, o las devoluciones de impuestos. 
Seccion 9. Implementación de las 


provisiones. En la primera sesion siguiente a 
la adopcion de este articulo. la asamblea 
general debera de prescribir de acuerdo con 
la lev un metodo para estimar o determinre 
la pobicion del estado y cualquiera de sus un- 
idades locales de gobierno que se encuentren 
dentro dicho estado, esto se hara de acuerdo 
con lo que exista en el primer dia del año 
fiscal tal como se requiere por las 
proviciones de este articulo, y debera de 
legislarse cualquier otro estatuto que sea 
necesario para implementar y ejecutar todas 
las provisiones que aqui se encuentran. 

Seccion 10. Unidades locales de gobierno 
que sean creadas en el futuro. La asamblea 
general podra de acuerdo con la ley 
prescribir la manera por medio de la cual 
cualquier unidad de gobierno pueda ser 
creada despues de que se adopte este articulo 
y que se determine el gasto per-capita 
durante los primeros tres años de su existen- 
cia. 

Seccion 11. Divisibilidad. Si cualquier 
categoria de gasto de cualquier unidad de 
gobierno se encuentra excluida o exenta de 
las limitaciones impuestas por los gastos per- 
capita de acuerdo con las proviciones de este 
articulo. las limitaciones de los gastos per- 
capita impuestos por las proviciones de este 
articulo seran ajustadas de acuerdo. pero 
dichas limitaciones permaneceran en plena 
fuerza y efecto por lo que respecta a todas las 
categorias de gastos que no se encuentren ex- 
cluidas o exentas. 

El sumario de la enmienda por iniciarse 
que se propone como ENMIENDA A LA 
CONSTITUCION DEL ESTADO DE 
COLORADO tal como queda preparada por el 
Secretario de Estado, el Procurador General, 
o el Director de la Oficina de Proyectos 
Legislativos sera como sigue: 

La enmienda constitucional propuesta 
debera de establecer la limitacion en los in- 
crementos de los gastos per-capita del 
Estado de Colorado y sus subdiviciones 
politicas. incluyendo condados, 
municipalidades. distritos escolares y dis- 
tritos especiales. La limitacion se aplicara 
a los fondos federales que son ad- 
ministrados por el Estado o sus sub- 
diviciones politicas. o las cantidades de 
dinero para los pagos de las sumas prin- 
cipales o intereses en las deudas con bonos, 
o a los fondos que no estan sujetos a las 
apropiaciones. Ajustes anuales de los gas- 
tos y sus limites se basaran en los cambios 
de poblacion y los incrementos de acuerdo 
con el Indine de Precio del Consumidor 
Los estimados anuales de poblacion se 
haran para cada unidad de gobierno. Para 
los distritos de escuela. la poblacion se 
basara en el registro promedio de es- 
tudiantes. Los gastos per-capita. de las un- 
idades de gobierno no podran ser incremen- 
tados por arriba del año anterior a menos 
de que: 

ili El indice de precios del consumidor 
haya sido incrementado durante los 
primeros doce meses del periodo de 
diesiocho meses anterior al principio del 
año fiscal. o que 

121 Los votantes de la unidad de gobierno 
que hayan aprobado la proposicion para in- 
crementar los gastos en una eleccion es- 
pecial: o que 

(33 Exista una emergencia. y que los 
proyectos para incrementar los gastos 
havan sido aprobados por dos terceras 
partes de los votos del cuerpo de gobierno y 
por el oficial ejecutivo en jefe de dicha un- 
idad de gobierno, o que 

(4) Responsabilidad para los costos de los 
programas hayan sido transferidos de una 
unidad de gobierno a otra 


La proposicion prohibe al estado el imponer 
a las unidades locales de gobierno los 


costos de los programas para el estado que 
sean nuevos o que quieran expanderse a 
menos de que el estado sufrague 
costos. El estado tambien le queda 
prohibido reducir los pagos a las unidades 
locales de gobierno durante del año calen- 
dario de 1980. 


El estado y las unidades locales de gobierno 
quedan obligadas por conducto de las 
apropiaciones anuales de asegurar que los 
programas de beneficio tengan suficientes 
fondos adecuados. tales como los planes de 
pension. 


El exceso de recaudaciones colectadas por 
el estado debera ser transferido a un fondo 
de exceso. La cantidad que exista en el 
fondo de exceso quedara limitada al cinco 
porciento de la suma agregada que sea 
apropiada para los gastos durante ese año 
fiscal. Cualquier cantidad colectada o 
recibida en exceso de dicho cinco porciento 
para el fondo de exceso debera de ser 
regresada a los causantes de impuestos por 
conducto de reducciones en los impuestos. 
creditos fiscales, o devoluciones de im- 


puestos. 


El impacto fiscal de lo que se esta 
proponiendo en la economia y en la limita- 
cion de los gastos del gobierno estatal y las 
unidades locales es muy dificil de evaluar 


El impacto fiscal de mayor importancia 
parece que es lo que se requiere para 
asegurar el pago de las obligaciones de 
beneficio en el futuro. El reporte de la 
Asamblea General de las pensiones para 
los bomberos y la policia, estima que 
dichos sistemas de pension por si solos 
tienen obligaciones que no pudieron cubrir 
con fondos. por la cantidad de $500 millones 
en el año de 1977. Dichas obligaciones que 
no tienen fondos estan incrementandose en 
exceso de $50 millones anualmente. Aunque 
las obligaciones pagaderas que no tienen 
fondos no deberan de apropiarse en un solo 
ano. el costo para no incurrir en mayores 
obligaciones sin fondos por pasarse aumen- 
taran en un exceso de $50 millones al año sı 
el problema presente continua. 


Si se efectua una eleccion especial en todo 
el estado. el costo estimado es de 
$1,341,000. 


Otros costos e impactos fiscales en las ac- 
tividades de los gobiernos locales asi como 
del gobierno estatal, son dificiles de es- 
timar y sumamente problematicos para 
detallar. 
" El titulo de esta balota y la clausula para 
someter la misma de la propuesta iniciativa 
para enmendar la constitucion la cul se 
solicita, qued queda designada y fijada por el 
Secretario de Estado, el Procurador General, 
y el Director de la Oficina de Proyectos 
Legislativos. quedando como sigue, a saber: 
DEBERA LA CON- 
STITUCION DEL 
ESTADO DE 
COLORADO SER 
ENMENDADA 
ANEXANDO UN 
NUEVO ARTICULO 
XA LIMITANDO LOS 
INCREMENTOS 
ANUALES PER- 
CAPITA DE LOS 
GASTOS QUE HAGA 
EL ESTADO Y SUS 
SUBDIVISIONES 
POLITICAS DE 
ACUERDO CON EL 
PORCENTAJE DE 
INCREMENTO DEL 
INDICE DE 
PRECIOS DE 
CONSUMIDORES, 
EN LOS ESTADOS 
UNIDOS. CON 
EXCEPCION DE 
QUE CUANDO UN 
INCREMENTO 
MAYOR SEA 
APROBADO POR 
LOS VOTANTES EN 
LA JURISDICCION 
AFECTADA EN UNA 
ELECCION 
ESPECIAL; 
PROVE YENDOSE 
UN 
PROCEDIMIENTO 
PARA GASTOS DE 
EMERGENCIA: 
PROHIBIENDO Al. 
ESTADO DE QUE 
PUEDA IMPONER 
CUALQUIER PARTE 
DEL COSTO DE 
PROGRAMAS 
NUEVOS O LOS QUE 
SE TENGAN QUE 
EXPANDER SUS 
SUBDIVISIONES 
POLITICAS: 
REQUIRIENDO 
FONDOS 
ADECUADOS DE 
PROGRAMAS 
NUEVOS O 
PROGRAMAS DE 
BENEFICIO QUE 
EXISTAN: Y 
ESTABLECER UN 
LIMITE MAXIMO EN 
LOS FONDOS 
SOBRANTES PARA 
EL ESTADO Y 
PROVEER QUE EL 
EXCESO DE 
RECAUDACIONES 
COLECTADAS POR 
El. ESTADO SEAN 
REGRESADAS AL 
CAUSANTE DE 
IMPUESTOS 
En testimonio de lo cual. firmo de mi Puño 
y letra. estampando el Gran Sello del Estadu 
de Colorado. en la Ciudad de Denver 
Colorado. este dia 22 del mes de Septiembre 
A 1) . 1978 


NO 


MARY ESTILL BUCHANAN 
Secretaria de Estado 
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Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 
Southeast Denver Free Univer- 
Sity’s winter term, to begin Nov. 
26. Call 758-1872 


Speak Spanish in 10 Weeks! New 
methods, comfortable atmos- 
phere and individual attention 
make it happen. Free diagnosis 
and reasonable rates. Foreign 
Language Institute, 377-0513 


e “The Parables: A Celebration in 

AUDITIONS Movement: dance workshop for 

a children in grades 2-6, Saturday, 

Oct. 14, 8:45-noon at First Ply- 

For Harold Pinters No Man's mouth Congregational Church, 

Land, Mon.-Tue., Oct. 9-10, 7:30 3501 S. Colorado Blvd. For info 
p.m. at Germinal Stage Denver. call 988-0062 or 832-4100 eves. 

For info and appn't 572-0944 


y PRIVATE LESSONS 


Bass Guitar. Songwriting 
Music Reading or Song 
Playing Workshops and 
classes are also planned 

home or mine For more 
| information, don't hesitate to give me 
| 


a call Phone 750-5780 TOM ROSE 






Your 








FOR SALE 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


EMPLOYMENT 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
® 832-2811 + 





EDUCATION 
Vintage Clothes and some cos- 


Naropa Institute 2nd fall session tumes. Call Kay, 321-3573. 
starts Oct 23. 5-week, low-priced 

evening classes in dance, cook- 

Ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 

ing, theater, flower-arranging 4 

more. 444-0202. 1111 Pearl St., 

Boulder. 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call Home and/or Office. Rest. Victo- 
757-1633 for more info. rian 4 bdrm, 1500 sq ft, nat. wood 
and stained glass, $79,950. Must 
Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- see. Make offef. Hospital area. 
struction in piano. For free lab and 861-4122. 
method demonstrations call La- 
mont School of Music, 753-2196; High House Pymts? Share buying 
753-3385. big house w/several others. Sup- 
portive, warm envir. w/own living 
Ballet Classes offered at Three space. The best of both worlds. | 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. pay the dwn.: pymt. Very lo mo. 
Call 757-1633 tor more info. pymts. 422-2034. 






HOUSES 


NOTICES 





Volunteers Needed in patient care 


at Porter Memorial Hospital. Call 
778-1955 
Group Meets Wed., 8 p.m. for 


practice X-mas caroling. Wants 
members. 1023 Lafayette. Call 
832-6425. 


Colorado Women in the Arts ju- 
ried exhibit will be held in May 
1979. Entry blanks are available 
for any female Colorado resident. 
Write to Colorado Women in the 
Arts, 2595 Stantord Ave., Boul- 
der, CO 80303. 


ae 
scom 

alive po A 
How about 

| coming 
alive 

with us? 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for América: 
‘We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t cdre. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important experi- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 
again. Call toll free: 


sz VISTA 















PERSONAL 
GROWTH 


Massage & imagery 
A Weekend Mini-Course combining 

Therapeutic Massage 

and Relaxation Techniques 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 

Center for New Beginnings 

200 S. Sherman 
777-8004 





Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
for hiking, tennis, winter sports 
touching, friendship. 832-1082. 


For Single Women: A male escort 
service, well groomed and. well 
mannered companion for any oc- 
casion, public and private func- 
tions. $25 per hour. Call Rob 2-5 
p.m. at 278-0641. App'ts advised. 


Moonlighting Captive seeks 
locked rm part-time eves monthly. 
Dial O. 


Religious Welder wandering in the 
downpours in search of giant arc. 


PETS 


An Arcane Pet? Rare Chinese 
Crested Hairless pups, $350 to 
$200. Call Jim at 320-1637. 





PERSONALS 












SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


* Brilliant Color » Fine Definition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ft 333-3959 









Who do you call 
when you're starting 
a business? 
Eggplant 
Printing 


ROOMMATES 





Consultants 


831-1442 


Lectures Workshops 
Consulting 





WANTED 


SERVICES 





Professional Typing at people's 
prices! Let Archy's Typing Ser- 
vice handle your résumés, re- 
ports. Discounts for persons on 
fixed incomes. Call 665-6500 (ans. 
serv.—prompt response). 


Executive 
image 


BUSINESS CARDS AND 
STATIONERY 758-3395 









Treat Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


me DARKROOM 
Photography Classes 


Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 


428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 
ALL WORK CHEERFULL Y 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 


NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


n 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 


minor. 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
known. Lisa Moore's last known 
address is 2121 South Dallas, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition for 
Appointment of Guardian for 

: Minor filed by the undersigned 
with this Court will be held in the 
Court at Probate Court, Denver, 
Colorado, on October 19, 1978, at 
10:00 o'clock a.m. 

/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, 4320 

Rothgerber, Appel 8 Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bidg. 

Denver, Colorado 80202 
First Published: Oct. 5, 1978 
Last Published: Oct. 19, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 











How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannat respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50€ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


THE S 


DO. eh 3. 
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First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50€ each 





Cost tor one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 

Name 
Address 
City. 


Phone _ 











Zip 
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